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By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH has 
pletely and thoroughly revised, 
modernized. 


been com- 
simplified, and 


The student begins with a study of grammar that is 
presented with a business background to motivate 
and to hold the interest of the student. Plenty of 
short, simple drills are provided and there is a 
systematic review. 


A new attractive presentation of business letter 
writing follows the section on grammar. A new 
section is provided on oral English covering the 
effective spoken word in business. 


Plenty of illustrations and examples are included. 
In the reference section there is a new letter and 
transcription guide together with a simplified punctu- 
ation guide, a guide to correct addresses, and a 
guide to salutations. 


An optional workbook is available. 
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The new EFFECTIVE BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH by Aurner 
(formerly published under 
the title of EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE) is now available. The 
title has been changed 
slightly because of the ad- 
ditional emphasis on gram- 


mar. 
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The Beginning Teacher 


For a beginning teacher the first few apprehension-filled months are busy 
and trying ones. The fears and uncertainties that confront the novice are real 
and distressing. It is during the difficult adjustment to the new situation 
that the practical value of the young teacher’s trairiing is put to the test. The 
way in which the new teacher meets his task depends, among other things, 
upon his preparation, his realization of what to expect on his first job, and his 
natural resourcefulness. 


visors, and experienced teachers would look back to the uncomfortable in- 
security which marked their first days in the classroom, the difficulties of the 
beginning teacher could be considerably lessened. Fundamental to the prob- 
lems of the novice is the failure of his superiors to recognize the nature of his 
difficulties. Newcomers to education should be able to look to their college 
SI. instructors, their supervisors, and their colleagues for sympathy, constructive 
criticism, and assistance. 


If educators in teacher-training institutions, school administrators, super- 
1 





ferent preparations, the worst possible schedule, and an unwarranted number 
of “extra’’ duties. The beginner should be given a normal load to carry. 


Probably the most im~~rtant thing the beginner must do is cultivate 
(sincerely, not superficially) che friendship of other faculty members. He will 

ordinarily find these experienced hands willing to point out the shortcuts 
through many of the bothersome and time-consuming tasks that are a part 
of teaching. There is hardly any end to the assistance the beginning teacher 
may get from a few heart-to-heart talks with his colleagues and from observing 
some of them in their own classes. 


mee The supervisor who stands over his beginning teacher may be doing him 
der a grave injustice and may be taking an unnecessary precaution. The beginner 
VE is usually conscientious and earnestly putting to the test the many educa- 
tional theories learned in the teacher-training institution. While classroom visi- 
iD- tation and other forms of direct supervision may be necessary, it is also necessary 
The that the young teacher be left free from irritating supervision during the early 
days of his teaching experience. Sympathetic understanding must be the key- 
ged note of any supervision of the novice. 
ad- | Especially unfortunate is the situation in which the administrator or 
supervisor gives to the new teacher all the unwanted subjects; too many dif- 
im- | 


ee 


“Old-timers” know the students, know the administrators, and know the 
policies of the school; in short, ‘‘they know the ropes.’’ The beginning teacher 
should listen to these more experienced people and be ready to profit by their 
counsel.’ 





| Peter L. Agnew, president of National Association of 

| Business Teacher-Training Institutions; assistant dean, 

School of Education, ted eum University, New York, 
ew York. 
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Are you smugly snug in your commercial 
department? Do you make every effort to 
expand your salesmanship class into a full 
semester’s training, accounting for two years, 
shorthand for two years, and typewriting 
for three years? If you do, there is no doubt 
that your job is secure. You will always 
have a full teaching load, and that is 
justification enough to hold a job. The 
things I am about to say may class me as a 
champion saboteur. For many, many 
months now I have been bothered by a 
guilt complex. To the psychologist that 
would probably mean that I have done 
something wrong; but let me defend my- 
self by saying that all this started because 
I put myself momentarily in a student’s 
shoes and began looking at this’ matter of 
business education from the outside in. 
Every time I teach a course in law that I 
know is going to run for a year, a course 
in salesmanship that I know is going to 
run for eighteen long weeks, bookkeeping 
that is going to spread out for two long 
years (I am now talking about the high 
school level), and typewriting that runs in 
some schools as long as three years, I find 
the greatest difficulty comes’ from trying 
to fill those many hours with meaningful 
material. 

What would happen if I taught every- 
thing necessary to the high school graduate 
majoring in commerce in a six weeks’ sales- 
manship class, or ten weeks of law, one 
year of bookkeeping, one year of typewrit- 
ing, and three semesters of shorthand? We 
cannot expect to train high school students 
to the same high degree of skill that we do 
college students and adults; not that some 
of them are not capable of that skill, but 
their lack of maturity keeps them from 
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Sabotage 


by MARSDON A. SHERMAN 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE, CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


At the risk of being accused of sabotage, Dr. Sherman 
makes a strong and practical plea for condensing 
the business education program and making it more 


efficient. 


starting at the top in a job. If they start 
below the top, there is time for developing 
greater skill on the job, and a more specific 
skill too. We, in high school, could never 
begin to train students for every type of 
job. It is our duty to give a good foundation 
so that the finishing touches can be gained 
when the student takes a job. 

The proposed program would not be 
accelerated training. It would amount to 
a cutting down on needless content, there- 
by shortening the present training time. 
This might allow for better coverage on 
other needed areas of learning, (perhaps 
fundamentals), and most certainly it would 
shorten the overall training period. Students 
are sensitive to efficiency in education. The 
result, I am sure, would give more students 
an opportunity to take commercial courses, 
and if you are looking at the shortened pro- 
gram from a “‘vested interest” basis, you 
may allay your fears because there would 
be more students taking commercial sub- 
jects than ever before. The turnover would 
more than make up for shortening the 
training time. 

It occurred to me the other day that a 
number of students are “serving time.” 
Subjects which could have been made vital, 
fast moving, and intensely interesting were 
so filled with “dead wood” or time-killing 
activities that the objectives set forth in 
the course were lost to most of the class 
by the end of the first week: I refer to most 
of the courses in the curriculum: history, 
English, mathematics, as well as our own 
business courses. Any of our courses can 
be made intensely more interesting and 
effective through condensation. 

Let us take shorthand, for example, since 
it is almost universally taught as a two-year 
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theory course, plus one year of office 
practice. I teach shorthand, but I am not 
teaching one of these new ‘supersonic 
shorthand systems. I just teach a good 
old-fashioned system that is taught in 
better than 90 per cent of the public schools 
in this country. All of the systems make 
outlandish claims for superiority, and they 
sound mighty fine; but two things have kept 
me from trying one of the atomic age 
systems: One is that all the claims are made 
minus concrete proof. I have never been 
able, nor have I found anyone who has 
been able, to base any of the claims made 
upon the findings of scientific research. The 
second factor that inhibits me from chang- 
ing to a newer system is the realization that 
I have never been able to train a student 
who was so efficient in the use of the system 
I use that he exceeded the potential maxi- 
mum of efficiency possible in the use of 
that system. Now please understand me. 
I did not presume to say that the system 
I use is the best system. I simply mean 
that I think the system I am using is better 
than any other individual system I have 
ever had the pleasure of using. 

A great deal has been said about methods 
of teaching shorthand in the past, and I 
think the only way to realize the potential 
efficiency of a system is to use the best 
method you can. The best method for me 
may not be the best method for you. I 
believe each individual should choose the 
method best suited to his particular style 
of teaching. It may even require modifying 
or combining several of the standard and 
accepted methods. 

I began this article discussing the matter 
of cutting down on the time consumed in 
the teaching of various subjects in our field. 
Let me tell you what I have done in short- 
hand: After observing so many students 
“serving time” in class, I decided that it 
was about time to eliminate ‘dead wood” 
and make a success of a course as one makes 
a success of a play. That is by having the 
action move rapidly along, smoothly flowing 
from scene to scene, so that the audience 
has no time to become bored. I discovered 
something by reading Hartman’s book on 
Gestalt psychology, and that is that the 
more rapidly you cover an area of material, 
the more complete a picture it gives the 
student. 

In putting these things to practice, I 
decided to cover the entire shorthand 
manual in a time somewhere between six 
and eight weeks. It occurred to me that 





much time was wasted in trying to perfect 
each step as I went along. The common 
practice of having students copy each out- 
line twenty-five times each for homework 
is unscientific and useless. After the third 
outline, the process becomes mechanical. 
No learning takes place. If more practice 
is necessary, let the students practice their 
outlines three times, then come back to the 
first and repractice it. 

Things which are found in Chapter 1 of 
the shorthand manual are repeated in 
succeeding chapters. Why then perfect 
everything in Chapter 1 when repetition in 
succeeding chapters would tend to do the 
same job. Neither this method nor the 
approach is new. All the motivating factors 
are utilized. Learning the sound alphabet 
was the first step, then reading and writing 
soon followed. I cannot call my method 
direct because we learn the sound alphabet 
the first day by means of a bingo game, 
using shorthand characters instead of num- 
bers', but it closely resembles a modified 
direct method. 

The one thing which seemed to bring 
success to the class most effectively was 
the fact that by the end of the third day 
they could do something practical with the 
skill they were learning. First it was only 
reading, but soon after this they could 
write shorthand. My goal for the first 
semester was eighty words a minute. 
Naturally every member of the class did 
not achieve the goal. Some surpassed it 
and a few fell short of it. Too often we 
underestimate the high school student’s 
capacity and desire for work, and covering 
the material too slowly leads to boredom. 

By the time I finished with my beginning 
class. last year it was summer time. There 
was no opportunity to practice during sum- 
mer vacation, and I knew that by fall much 
of what they had learned would be for- 
gotten. I told the class that they should 
try to get a job that would enable them to 
use their shorthand. I pointed out that 
lack of experience made their opportunity 
to secure a full secretarial job limited, but 
that if they explained the situation to their 
employer, they might still have the oppor- 
tunity to use their shorthand. I was not 
surprised to find that some of the students 
took a part-time job, requiring the use of 
shorthand, which at the present time they 
still hold. 

There were no failures in the class contrary 
to the popular opinion that 50 per cent of 
all beginning classes fail, and those who 


“Shorthand Bingo,” Business Education World, January, 1948, page 271. 
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are working after school are continuing 
with their shorthand, anxious to become 
more skilled in a field where they have 
received so much personal satisfaction. 

The satisfaction, to me personally, came 
from the fact that the students did not 
have to “serve time” in class, but were 
well satisfied to spend time on meaningful 
material. There was a time when educators 
spent three years teaching the theory of 
shorthand. That must have been a deaden- 
ing experience. I cannot see how anyone 
can honestly spend more than three semes- 
ters on shorthand. The first semester should 
be given to covering theory, the second to 
building vocabulary and speed, and the 
third in actual use-experience functionally 
working in office practice. It seems almost 
criminal to spend two years on the theory 
of shorthand and a year in office practice. 
The speed with which your students learn 
shorthand does not depend upon the system 
you use as much as it does upon the en- 
thusiasm with which you and your class 
attack the problem of learning. 

Let us take typewriting as another 
example. What are the things to be learned 
in typewriting? First, students must learn 
to manipulate the machine skillfully. Second, 
they learn to write business letters and 
forms. By forms, I include manuscripts, 
legal forms, and the like. How anyone can 
spend two or three years doing just that 
is beyond me. Students every day are 
learning to type accurately and well in 
from four to six weeks. It will take more 
time to learn to type rapidly and accurately 
enough to gain vocational competence, but 
to learn to type forms is mostly a matter 
of understanding. I have seen teachers who 
kept students working on business letters 
for six weeks. After students have typed 
one letter of each variety, why go on? 
Repetition in writing letters and forms has 
no learning value once understanding is 
achieved. 

I would say that two semesters would 
be more than enough time to give any in- 
dividual the instruction and practice needed 
in typewriting. It would mean stepping 
right along. I cover the entire keyboard 
the first day, and by the end of the first 
week, all eyes are on the “copy.” All our 
machines have open keyboards. Neither 
the teacher nor the student has time to 
doze during the class period, but most 
significant of all, it would take the “time 
serving” element out of typewriting. It 
also removes the possibility of teaching the 
typewriting class “‘on the side” while you 
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are teaching some other class. I remember 
an incident a few years ago of seeing one 
teacher sitting, listening to a small radio, 
and knitting while her typing class went 
merrily about their work. 

Much of the acceleration in the teaching 
of typewriting can be gained from the fagt 
that it is taught under realistic conditions. 
I refer more specifically to the open key. 
board. I suppose pages could be written 
pro and con concerning the open and covered 
keys. I have only one argument in favor 
of the open keyboard and it is as solidly 
built on good psychology as any you will 
find. Psychologists tell us that learning is 
more effective and has greater possibilites 
of transfer when taught under conditions 
that closely parallel an actual use situation. 
Therefore, I reason, if my students are 
going to type on a machine in an office 
which has open keys, then I want them to 
type on a machine in school which has open 
keys. How do I keep them from constantly 
looking at the keys while typing? Of this 
matter I say that they either want to lear 
to type or they do not. If the will to lear 
is there, all I have to do is explain the reason 
for keeping their eyes on the copy. In my 
years of experience there were those who 
did not heed my advice, but in the end they 
would not have paid much attention no 
matter what I had said. Those who were 
sincere in their desire to learn seldom looked 
at the keys after the third day. At the end 
of the first day we have touched every key 
on the keyboard, and by the end of the 
third day we have already been typing 
full sentences. Feeling a sense of accomplish- 
ment very early in the course wards off 
boredom and adds a zest to the student’s 
desire for greater achievement. 

Call this idea streamlined if you will, 
call it intensified education, accelerated 
training; but I simply call it a program 
whereby the student is given all that he 
needs, as thoroughly as he needs it, in as 
short a time as possible. With such a pro- 
gram you get intensified interest, you 
eliminate the necessity of a guilt complex 
for yourself, you turn out good workers, 
you allow them more time for other sub- 
jects, you sell the student on the efficacy of 
education, you eliminate “‘sérving time, 
and the student for the first time in history 
graduates saying, “I would not have missed 
the experience for the world.” What more 
satisfaction can you as an educator ask? 
Do not say it cannot be done. Private 
business schools have been doing it success- 


fully for years. 
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If you were told 
that you could 
complete a two- 
year course in 
eighteen months, 
you would be 
rather skeptical, 
if not unbelieving. Yet that is an everyday 
occurance when a progressive laboratory 
method of teaching is used. No feats of 
magic are performed nor does it require a 
superior student. All it takes is work and 
an opportunity to advance at your own rate 
of speed, unhampered by the usual class- 
room restraints. 

Of course, various methods of laboratory 
technique have been employed for many 
years. No chemistry or physics course 
would be considered complete without 
laboratory periods. ‘The same holds true 
for medicine, dentistry, engineering, home 
economics, shop and vocational courses, and 
many other courses. The main difference 
is that under the conventional method the 
student spends a certain amount of time 
in class whether he needs it or not. The su- 
perior student or the student who is eager 
to learn is usually left to his own devices 
after the required work is accomplished. 

Psychologists have been telling us for 
many years that the average person works 
far below his mental and physical capacities. 
Many of us have seen the results of training 
programs of the armed forces and have 
realized the possibilities of helping students 
learn more quickly and efficiently. Then, 
the training had to be done in the shortest 
possible time, and a new concept of the 
rapidity of the learning process was 
developed. Colleges generally, and also 
many high schools, have adopted accelerated 
programs which still continue in existance. 
It is not inconceivable that they will become 
permanent. There can never be any justifi- 
cation for wasting a student’s time at any 
grade level or under any circumstances. 

A progressive laboratory method is used 
at Duffs College to teach accounting, type- 
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The Laboratory Method 
in Action 


by ROBERT P. CYPHERT, DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


writing, shorthand, and machine shorthand. 
It is not within the scope of this writing 
to discuss the teaching of any subject except 
accounting. 

Schedules are arranged so that the stu- 
dent has a balance between content and 
skill courses, with two or three accounting 
periods daily. From the very beginning 
the student is free to work at his own pace 
with no limitation upon the rapidity of his 
progress. There must, of course, be a maxi- 
mum amount of time allowed to complete 
a lesson or unit of work. ; 

When a problem or lesson is completed, it 
is given to the instructor for approval. Daily 
work is not graded; it is either accepted or 
returned to the student for correction. Neat- 
ness and legibility are as important in ac- 
counting as arithmetical correctness. This 
must be stressed at the beginning to insure 
proper working habits. 

Use of the key for checking work is 
permitted. There is a great deal of contro- 
versy as to whether this practice is desirable. 
The correct solution is just as important 
a tool of learning as the textbook, and I 
see no reason why its use should be denied. 
The student can see and correct his mistakes 
while they are still fresh in his mind. He 
can ask for an explanation of that part of 
the lesson which is not clearly understood. 
Extensive use of the key is discouraged. 
However, use of the key tends to decrease 
as self-confidence and a greater knowledge 
are developed. 

When a course is completed, the student 
takes a test for a permanent mark. The 
final grade is an average of the set and test 
grades. Tests are given every Friday so 
that no time is lost between courses. I 
prepare most of the tests in collaboration 
with other instructors. Occasionally tests 
prepared by the authors of our textbooks are 
used. Since we are in a terminal situation, 
we try to prepare our students for the prob- 
lems we know they will face. Reports 
from students who have taken application 
tests for positions show that most public 
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accounting firms, if they give an examina- 
tion, give a worksheet problem. Certified 
public accountant examinations are in- 
variably written theory questions and prob- 
lems. Naturally, we include these types 
of problems in our tests. Recently we have 
been experimenting with tests of a more 
objective nature and the recall types, such 
as true-false and matching. No definite 
conclusions have been drawn as to which 
type of test is the best for our particular 
situation. 

In all cases we try to make the test 
difficult enough to bring out the best in 
the student. Test failures are so common 
that there is little or no stigma attached 
to failure. The student is given three 
chances to pass the end-of-course examina- 
tion, but is penalized 5 per cent each on 
the second and third tries. A different 
examination is given each time. If the 
student has failed all three times, he is 
given a failing grade for the course. 

Special lectures are given in conjunction 
with the work done in the laboratory periods. 
In general, advanced accounting students 
should have more individual instruction 
and lectures than beginning _ students, 
especially after they reach the stage where 
they are working on practice sets. Lectures 
covering common difficulties can be given 
at any time. The very nature of the labora- 
tory method makes it difficult to arrange 
lectures that will benefit more than just a 
few. Those who have worked beyond the 
topic of the lecture are likely to feel that 
they do not need it, and those who have 
not reached that point may not benefit as 
they do not understand it. 

The laboratory method places a greater 
burden upon the instructor than the lecture 
method does. The lecture method neces- 
sitates only one preparation for each class. 
The laboratory teacher must have a thorough 
knowledge of all phases of the subject and 
have that information on the tip of his 
tongue in order to give.individual instruct- 
ion. For example, you may have students 
in the same room working on auditing, 
income tax, cost accounting, intermediate 
accounting, and advanced accounting. The 
variety of questions will depend largely 
upon the spread of the group and the variety 
of subjects on which they are working. It 
is desirable to keep the classes grouped as 
homogeneously as possible. It is also de- 
sirable to have more than one instructor 
in the room. This makes it possible to 
specialize. 

The laboratory system is not a cure-all 
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solution to the teaching of bookkeeping 
and accounting by any means. Some of the 





more serious disadvantages that I haye 
observed are: 
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If the lecture periods are not adequate, the game 
problems may have to be explained individually 
several times. This is a waste of the instructor's 
time and energy. 

. The laboratory method requires more classroom 
space in order to conduct lecture, classroom, and 
work periods at the same time. This might be the 
most serious disadvantage of all in many schools 

. It is difficult to arrange lectures. 


. As in any work period where the students have an 
opportunity to move around, they are likely to 
become noisy; thus the instructor must spend part 
of his time being a policeman. Freedom, although 
desirable, must be controlled. 


lhere are many advantages of the labora- 
method that outweigh the disad- 


vantages by far. Some of the most important 
advantages are: 


I. 


i 


os 


Most students like the laboratory method of 

teaching. 

. The laboratory method recognizes individual dif- 
ferences. Real ability is not penalized by being 
held back to the slower student’s pace. The dull 
student or the naturally slower one is not placed 
in a position where he has to compete with the 
brighter ones. 

. We believe that we learn by doing. Extra work 
or practice sets may be given to those who finish 
the required work first. Better results are obtained 
if this is put on a voluntary basis; otherwise, the 
student may be excused from class to devote his 
time to subjects requiring his attention. 

. The instructor and student have a personal rela- 
tionship through the medium of individual instrue- 
tion. 

. The working situation is more realistic and more 
closely approximates actual working conditions. 

. Self-reliance is developed to a greater extent by 

putting the student on his own. However, he needs 

some guidance in the formative stage. 


. The student has an opportunity to develop self- 
confidence to a greater extent by working on his 
own. He learns to use the tools of his trade, such 
as various machines and reference books. 

. The students are motivated by being permitted 
to advance to another course or by being awarded 
their diploma as soon as their work is finished. 
This premium of saved time is of inestimable 
value. 
This system places the responsibility for advance- 
ment squarely on the shoulders of the student him- 
self, which in turn helps to instill the idea that 
promotion on the job comes as the result of the 
student’s own effort and progress. This is the 
general rule rather than the exception. 








TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel series 
of lessons for a student with only the right hand. List 
price 36 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Results—No Fooling! 


From More Purposeful 
Typewriting Practice 


by CATHARINE STEVENS, TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


How do you really know whether or not the 
typewriting practice you give is effective 
except by the results? In typewriting it 1s 
relatively simple to evaluate classroom ac- 
tivities because you can actually see the 
results of practice, good or bad, whether 
that practice is improvement in technique, 
such as a faster stroke, or better production 
of mailable business letters. It is by results 
that a businessman judges a typist in his 
office. Therefore, it is important that every 
bit of typewriting practice done in school 
brings good results. 

What is one specific way in which you can 
tell whether or not the typewriting practice 
you direct in class meets the purposes for 
which it is intended? First, of course, you 
decide on the specific purposes of a lesson 
and then carefully select activities, each of 
which helps students to meet those purposes. 
Then by making a tally of results before and 
after the practice, you can see in black and 
white whether or not the class made gains 
toward the desired goals. Sometimes when 
teachers are asked the reason for presenting 
a certain drill or exercise, their answer is, 
“Well, we have always done it that way.” 
For a modern teacher, that is not a valid 
purpose. Each activity in a classroom must 
build like a pyramid toward results consis- 
tent with the objectives of the course. 

For example, if your goal for a. practice 
period in the fifth or sixth week of a begin- 
ning typewriting class is to improve the 
control of the group for more accurate typ- 
ing, you can easily measure the results of the 
practice you give either for a day, a week, or 
both. Early in the class period, after the 
warm-up and keyboard review, you can get 
a degree of control for the class to use for 
comparison after practice by having stu- 
dents copy an exercise in a given time or by 
timing them for a short period of 2 to 5 
minutes. 

Be sure that students proofread carefully 
and circle all errors. Do not deduct a penalty 
for mistakes, but let students total their 
errors so that they will have the satisfaction 
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of seeing them reduced later. You can write 
the results of the practice on the blackboard. 
Ask how many made no errors, 1 error, and 
so on, and put the results in columns: 








Errors 0 | 1 2 3  |4and over 
Number of 
Students 5 6 10 8 9 





Point to the columns on the board and 
encourage the 2-error-and-over students to 
try to get into the 0-to-l-error “club” as 
their goal. The 1-error group will try to 
type with no errors, and those who had no 
errors at first will try to keep typing accu- 
rately at the same or a better rate. Thus, 
you have shown each student that he has 
his own individual goal. 

After you have practiced for control dur- 
ing the period, or part of it, by whatever 
teaching procedures you select, give one or 
more timings on the same paragraph or the 
same exercise to copy. Get the new results 
from the class and write them under the 
former ones. If those with a high error rate 
have reduced their errors and a larger num- 
ber of students are now in the 0-and-1-error 
groups, you have made the gains you wanted 
with your practice. In that case your 
columns might look like this: 





| 
0 i | 3  |4 and over 


10 8 9 








Such figures indicate excellent results, for 
the majority of the class, or 31 out of 38, 
typed with 0 to 1 error in the time allowed. 
Asking students to indicate their gains and 
putting the results on the blackboard is a 
good motivation device. 


When you are working for control, gains 
in rate are secondary, but you may want to 
have students also figure their word-a-min- 
ute (gross) rate, especially for those students 
who do not reduce their errors. Instead 
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they may have made a large gain in speed, 
which was not the purpose of the lesson, but 
which would explain in part why they did 
not get the desired contrel. An explanation 
of this kind will keep these students from 
becoming discouraged with their progress. 

Next, have each student write at the top 
of his paper his own gain or loss as plus 4 
if he reduced his errors by 4, 0 if no gain, 
minus 1 if he made one more error than at 
the beginning of the practice. Here you are 
letting students do some of the necessary 
clerical work at the same time that you are 
giving them the experience of figuring their 
own gains. 

After class you can quickly and easily 
tally the gains and losses to tell the class the 
next day and to prove to yourself whether or 
not the practice was effective. Just list on a 
sheet of paper, or have sheets mimeographed 
with numbers on them, the individual results 
and make tally marks beside each. The 
figures you put on the blackboard gave you 
the total class gain, but a tally will show 
both the range and median for the class. If 
you put the median gain on the blackboard 
at the next class meeting, and, if you wish, 
the range, the students can see how they 
stand in relation to the class as far as gains 
are concerned. They already know their 
own individual gains from the previous 
day’s records. If you are emphasizing con- 
trol for several days, both you and the 
students can compare progress day by day. 

When the class as a whole consistently 
makes gains, then your practice procedures 
and activities are effective for that particular 
class. If little or no gain is made, analyze 
your teaching as objectively as possible to 
discover why the practice failed in that 
situation. 

By practice is meant supervised practice, 
actively directed by the teacher who demon- 
strates each new element of skill to the class 
and then goes from student to student 
observing and helping where necessary, not 
practice where students are left to waste 
precious time by trial and error; not practice 
where the instructor steals teaching time 
from students to “clerk” at his desk checking 
papers. Those are harsh but unfortunately 
true words. Checking papers and other 
clerical duties are pretty dull and boring for 
an intelligent adult. They do not require 
professional teacher training. Yet many 
typewriting teachers mistake clerking for 
teaching. Teaching can be fascinating work, 
and it does require continued professional 
training, ingenuity, and imagination to make 
it effective. The good typewriting teacher, 
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instead of endlessly checking papers, checks 
himself on the effectiveness of his teachin 
Of course, he must keep some records, byt 
he reduces clerical work to a minimum and 
turns the little he does into a professiona| 
yardstick to measure results. 

There can be no argument with results. 
You can rationalize, hope, indulge in wishfy| 
thinking, and believe you are getting the 
best possible outcomes, but you do not really 
know until you analyze the results for any 
given period of time. This procedure will 
certainly give you a professional jog and an 
opportunity to use your training and ingen. 
uity, especially when the results are not 
what you expected. 

As another example of purposeful practice, 
let us say that you are directing a carriage. 
throw drill, the purpose of which is to in- 
crease rate from 5 to 10 words a minute. 
How can you be sure that students’ rates 
are so increased by this practice if you do 
not relate the carriage-throw drill to some- 
thing the students type? Time them on an 
exercise or a letter before and after this drill 
and observe how they take the timings to 
note any sluggish carriage throws or near 
misses. As the students raise their hands, 
you can note on the blackboard how many 
made gains in rate. To be sure that prac- 
tically all of the class made some gain, ask 
how many increased their rate 1 to 5 words, 
6 to 10, and so on, and write the results in 
the appropriate columns. This is a similar 
but slightly different recording device than 
the one used for indicating gains in control. 
Other similar devices can be used for illus- 
trating the results of practice in practical 
production skills as well, such as the number 
of envelopes correctly typed, tabulations, 
and forms. 

It is wise to note the outcomes of practice 
activities on your lesson plans. Over a period 
of time, by tallying gains and losses for 
several different classes, you can discover 
certain teaching procedures that bring good 
results for you. You will probably find some 
practice that produces better results in one 
class than in another, for it is true that 
classes react in different ways to teaching. 
That is no reason for not determining what 
is effective practice. If you resist change 
you will be reluctant to try anything new. 
You can find many faults with suggestions 
made to you and all kinds of reasons for not 
using a suggested teaching procedure. A 
more constructive attitude is to replace 
skepticism with enthusiasm for making the 
new teaching practice work. Ten to one, it 
(Concluded on page 254) 
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Tools and Materials for Use in 


the Stencil Duplicating Process 


by WILLIAM A. RICHARDS, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FLORENCE, ALABAMA 


Mr. Richards describes the tools and 
materials and explains their various uses. 


It has been found that the average person 
who is responsible for teaching or doing 
stencil work is entirely too unfamiliar with 
the tools that are available and the uses of 
such tools for stencil work. The average 
tools possessed by such persons usually 
consists of two or three styli and a couple 
of lettering guides. 

This article is an attempt to classify the 
various tools available and to give some 
idea as to their use. It is most important to 
know what tools are available in order to 
choose them in such a way as to accomplish 
a greater variety of possibilities within the 
scope of the process. Good work can be 
done only with the use of proper tools and 
materials. 

There is a wide variety of tools and ac- 
cessories available, such as screens, shading 
plates of various designs, styli sets and 
single stylus, music guides, figure or design 
guides, standard lettering guides, and cus- 
tom-made lettering guides. The latter is 
too expensive to use unless the amount of 
work warrents its use. 

The Styli. Styli are divided into seven 
groups: the pin point, the ball point, the 
loop or wire point, the wheel or roller type, 
the spoon, the burnisher, and the lettering 
guide styli. Each group is represented by 
several different styli, usually a fine, a 
medium, and a coarse point. The wheel 
point is represented by many styli for shad- 
ing and line drawing; namely, the dot-dash 
line, dash line, fine dot, straight line, and 
double line. 

The styli of the various companies differ 
considerably in hardness, in the system of 
numbering, and in the color of handle to 
facilitate ease of recognition. The price 
difference is very little for the same type of 
stylus. 

The Pin Point Stylus is a necessary tool 
for the experienced person, but is dangerous 


and discouraging for the beginner. The 
finest of the pin points is so sharp that it 
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is almost impossible to use it without tearing 
the stencil. When using the fine pin point 
it is necessary to work through cellophane 
sheets especially prepared for this purpose. 
These cellophane sheets can be purchased in 
lots of one dozen sheets for five cents each 
in proper size to cover the entire stencil. 


The Ball Point Stylus is the easiest to use 
for drawing and is also the most misused. 
The ball point accounts for more poorly- 
prepared stencils than any other tool. More 
pressure is required for writing with a ball 
point than for writing with the pin point. 
However, if the proper size ball point is 
used for the proper job, the result is more 
encouraging. Ball points vary from the very 
fine to the extra coarse. 


The Wire Loop Stylus is sometimes used 
for handwriting or signatures. It is the usual 
cause of duplicated lines appearing fuzzy and 
smudged. The main purpose of the loop 
is for drawing straight lines against a T- 
Square or ruler. The loop should always be 
placed flat against the ruler and moved 
along the edge of the loop. 


The Wheel Point Stylus has a great many 
uses and many more possibilities in the 
hands of an artist who has had training and 
experience in the stencil duplicating process. 
Unfortunately, not many are expert in its 
use. The greatest variety is accomplished 
by using the wheel point as a shading tool 
in art work. However, there are many uses 
of a wheel stylus in the hands of the layman. 
For example, one wheel stylus will cut the 
entire music staff by drawing it across the 
stencil. Another two-wheel roller is helpful 
for drawing double ruled lines, either 
smooth or dotted. Also a wide wheel roller 
produces a pleasing border for an important 
paper or announcement. 


The Spoon Stylus is probably called such 
because of the shape of the point — that ofa 
spoon. The most customary use of the 
spoon stylus is for shading in small areas 
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and in corners by rubbing over a shading 
plate. By twisting and turning the tool 
between the fingers, it may be directed into 
difficult spots of the design. 


The Burnisher Styli are of many sizes for 
rubbing over a surface of the stencil for 
shading effects. A copper wire is placed 
underneath the stencil. Many different 
size points are available for different sur- 
faces and add to the convenience of the 
tool. The large points are time-saving for 
large areas. 


The Lettering Guide Stylus. There is one 
lettering guide stylus to be used with all 
lettering guides one-fourth inch and under. 
There is another lettering stylus to use for 
all lettering guides over one-fourth inch in 
size. It is not advisable to use the smaller 
point on larger letters as it will produce 
wobbly lines. The guides are made so that 
the proper stylus will fit snugly into the 
cut-out portion of the guide. The points 
of these styli are curved at a 45 degree angle 
so that they will fit into the guides and allow 
the hand of the user to remain in a normal 
position. 


Lettering Guides. The name of a lettering 
guide is usually that of a style of type which 
came from some old master of printing and 
typemaking. Some of the names in this 
field may be those of some of the lesser 
important artists of this day. In some cases 
the name may indicate the style, such as 
Old English, Italic, Shadow, or Duplex 
Shadow. 

Guides for purposes other than lettering 
are available. Guides of this type are for 
drawing circles, ovals, squares, musical 
signs, and notes. 

The usual heights of lettering guides are 
1”, 35", yy”, 34", ly", 54", 34", and 7. 

Custom-made lettering guides are made 
from an individual’s own drawing or from 
drawings made by an employed artist. 
Such guides are not practical because of 
the expense of preparing just a few for the 
use of one individual. Such guides may be 
necessary, however, in a large organization 
where certain headings are used for a great 
many forms, reports, and even letterheads. 
Qne advantage of such a guide is the dis- 
tinction it gives to the organization, and 
the time saved by the operator. 


The Flexible Writing Plate is necessary for 
art work and good signatures. This plate 
may be placed directly beneath the stencil 
sheet or directly beneath the cushion sheet 
before attempting to draw or write a 
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signature with a stylus. The plate has 
smooth surface which should be next to 
the stencil. The rough side should be away 
from the stencil sheet. If drawing or writin 
can be done without tracing, the flexible 
writing plate may be used without the 
illuminated drawing board. 

Some of the makers of better stencils are 
now including one of these writing plates 
in each box of stencils, free, and call it an 
Equalizer. The Equalizer is used for typing 
with or without a cushion sheet. It is very 
effective in producing dark copy and 
eliminates the trouble caused by a worn or 
an old typewriter platen. The Equalizer 
is necessary when attempting to cut stencils 
with the noiseless typewriter. 

Flexible writing plates may be purchased 
in sizes 3” x 5” and 4” x 6” for signatures, 
and 814" x 11” and 8!” x 14” for drawing 
and typewriting. It is useless to purchase 
the small sizes if the larger sizes are also 
needed. 


Shading Screens of Copper Wire are used 
for producing a shading effect by placing 
the wire below the stencil and rubbing over 
the surface of the stencil with the proper 
burnisher of ball point stylus. 

Copper wire is bound on the edges with 
linen tape or stitched with a cloth binding 
and is usually 6” x 6” in size. Different 
shading effects are gained by using screens 
of different mesh. Mesh is the number of 
wires to an inch and may be purchased with 
mesh of 80 or fine, 60 or medium, and 50 
or coarse. 

Additional effects may be obtained by 
rubbing the wire in one direction, then in 
the other direction, or by using one mesh 
and repeating the process with another mesh 
on the same surface. 


Transparent Plastic Shading Plates are 
made of plastic squares 3” x 3”. The ad- 
vantage of the transparency is that the 
plates may be used under the stencil and 
over a drawing. This will aid greatly in 
shading the design to represent the original. 

Another advantage of this type of plate 
is that it offers a variety of designs, some of 
which are very attractive. About fourteen 
different plates are available. Endless effects 
may be realized by combination of plates. 


Silk Sheet is merely a hard-woven piece 
of silk of fine mesh that can be purchased 
the size to fit the stencil. The silk sheet is 
necessary for producing lines or shading of 
solid black areas. Even with the use of the 
silk sheet, the possibilities of wide solid 

(Concluded on page 264) 
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Blackboard Bookkeeping 


Demonstrations 


by RUTH LARSON, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Miss Larson presents several ways in which 
illustrations may be used in the classroom. 


The time and effort involved in ruling 
journals and ledgers on the blackboard pre- 
sents a problem in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. ‘I’? accounts and two-column journals 
are sufficient for many purposes, but in- 
troducing the ledger and more complex 
journals through such skeleton illustrations 
is more likely to mislead rather than to 
help your students. If this has been your 
experience, you may be interested in know- 
ing some of the devices which other book- 
keeping teachers have developed to solve 
this problem. 

1. LET YOUR STUDENTS DO IT. Why not 
teach your students how to do this ruling 
for you? Two student monitors, for example, 
can rule a complete cash book at the begin- 
ning of the period while you are attending 
to other matters. Students usually like this 
work at the board, and after a few pre- 
liminary instructions they can do a pre- 
sentable job. 

If you can secure a yardstick with a small 
grip on the back, it will facilitate this ruling. 
You can suggest that the student steady 
the ruler against the frame of the board for 
vertical lines and use the dividing lines 
between boards as well as the blackboard 
frame as guides for straight lines. Show 
them how double rulings, such as the 
divisions between money columns and in 
the headings, can be drawn with one stroke 
if two pieces of chalk are used at the same 
time instead of one. 

A little practice will make the students 
expert at board ruling, and the chance for 
them to participate in this way is perhaps 
even more important than the time saved 
by the teacher. 

2. RULE A PERMANENT JOURNAL FORM ON THE 
BOARD. In some schools the blackboards in 
the bookkeeping classroom have been per- 
manently ruled with etched or painted lines 
for the ledgers and journals in most frequent 
use. If a two-column journal is always 
available in this form, the student assistant 
can add additional lines and columnar head- 
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ings to make a cashbook, a sales journal, 
or even a working sheet. 

Etched lines are easily made with a steel 
edged ruler or other sharp instrument. Only 
a thin sharp cut is needed as the chalk dust 
quickly settles in the rut and makes a per- 
manent white line. 

When the same room must be used by 
other classes, the teacher may choose to 
confine these rulings to the side boards or 
to use a less permanent form of ruling. 

3. MAKE A SEMI-PERMANENT JOURNAL ON THE 
BOARD. A method effectively used by short- 
hand teachers for ruling the writing lines 
provides lines which last through three or 
four ordinary erasings. These disappear with 
the application of a damp cloth. The teacher 
uses a sponge or damp cloth to wash the 
board, and while the slat is still wet, draws 
the “permanent” lines with chalk. After the 
board dries, entries and rulings may be made 
and later erased without affecting the first 
set of lines. The board, however, must be 
prepared sufficiently in advance to allow the 
first wet chalk lines to dry. Therefore, if 
the room is used by other classes, this device 
is also limited. Again, the teacher may 
utilize the side boards. 

Another form of semi-permanent ruling 
is possible through the use of a special 
crayon. The boards can be ruled with this 
crayon at the beginning of the semester or 
for a particular unit and they will remain 
after the chalk entries are erased. The 
crayon lines, unlike the etched lines, can be 
removed when desired. 

4. FRAME THE COLUMNAR HEADINGS ABOVE 
THE BLACKBOARD. If your bookkeeping class 
does not have a special room in which to 
meet and the boards cannot be ruled in 
advance, you can attack your “blackboard 
bookkeeping” problem in another way. 

Most blackboards have a narrow strip 
above .the slate. If you prepare a paper 
strip ruled with columnar headings, as for 
the cashbook, and attach this to the strip 
above the board, you can avoid ruling the 
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columnar headings during the class period. 
Thus, you are relieved of the problem of 
writing columnar headings and, in addition, 
the spacing of columns is no longer a pro- 
blem; the entire board is free for current 
entries. Any number of such strips can be 
prepared in advance and attached above 
the board as needed. 

5. USE LIGHTED LINES INSTEAD OF CHALK 
RULINGS. It is possible, although not yet 
common practice, to utilize projected ma- 
terials in order to avoid the tedious ruling 
of bookkeeping forms. The current interest 
in projected materials has encouraged 
suggestions for using glass slides or trans- 
parencies in which light, rather than chalk, 
provides the rulings needed. 

Commercially prepared slides are avail- 
able for accounts, journals, petty cash forms, 
and other forms. However, home-made 
slides are equally effective and very inex- 
pensive. A small cellophane sheet ruled as 
a ledger account, for example, can be placed 
between two pieces of glass and inserted in 
the slide projector. The account then ap- 
pears on the board where chalk entries can 
be made. 

Transparencies, also, can be effectively 
used in teaching bookkeeping if a projector 
such as the Visualcast or Vu-graph is 
available. No blackboard is required with 
this machine since all of the writing as well 
as the ruling is done at a desk or stand at 
the front of the room and reflected on a 
screen or the wall in front of the classroom. 
A cellophane sheet and a special pencil are 
used, and the writing appears as black lines 
on white. If the form needed is ruled on 
cellophane in advance, it can be inserted 
under the transparent writing sheet and no 
class time is wasted in ruling forms. 

6. EXPERIMENT WITH OTHER DEVICES. Other 
devices have possibilities for bookkeeping 
demonstrations although they are not yet 
commonly used in the ordinary classroom. 
The opaque projector, for example, reflects 
any paper form on a screen or wall. Thus, 
student problems or printed illustrations in 
textbooks can be projected on the front 
board and no board writing is necessary at 
all. This might be appropriate when the 
results rather than the process are the point 
of emphasis, as in checking computations 
on a work sheet. 

Filmstrips, also, can serve a unique pur- 
pose in bookkeeping demonstrations. Sev- 
eral are now available which show changes 
in accounts or journals as the result of 
certain transactions. 

A criticism of these methods of projection 
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is the fact that both require a darkened 
room and this is often undesirable. 

During the war transparent plastic boards 
were often substituted for the usual class. 
room blackboard when business forms were 
being taught. Enlarged forms were placed 
under the plastic board and a lithograph 
pencil was used in place of the customary 
chalk. Although no such device is on the 
market now, a glass or transparent black. 
board can be made and the necessary forms 
prepared by an ingenious teacher. 

Auxiliary blackboards, which may be 
raised or lowered into position as needed: 
permanently ruled blackboard “pages,” 
which can be attached to the frame of the 
permanent blackboard; and _ ruled wall 
charts are other good devices. 








Results — No Fooling 
From More Purposeful Typewriting Practice 


(Continued from page 250) 


will bring better results than you ever got 
before. 

This makes teaching all the more fun, 
because you really learn to be more resource- 
ful in adapting your teaching to the needs 
of a class or an individual student instead 
of just giving lip service to the idea. There 
is no greater satisfaction in teaching a lesson 
in typewriting than to learn from a tally of 
results that you have at the end of a period 
accomplished the purposes set at the begin- 
ning, as many teachers know who have been 
doing it for years. 








Tools and Materials For Use in 
the Stencil Duplicating Process 


(Continued from page 252) 


black areas in stencil duplicating is limited 
to lines or areas no wider than 44”. To try 
to produce larger solid areas would result 
in failure. The stencil is not the process for 
solid areas. Work that requires large solid 
areas must be done by means of printing, 
lithographing, or engraving. 

The T-Square is essential equipment and 
is part of the standard equipment that 
accompanies the illuminated drawing board. 
It should be made of metal and should have 
attachments to fasten it securely to the 
drawing board. It should be long enough 
to fasten to the drawing board the long way 
so that the scales on either end of the stencil 
may be followed to facilitate the drawing 
of straight lines from the top to the bottom 
of a legal-size stencil. 
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Typewriting for the 


General Clerical Worker 


by THELMA M. POTTER, FORMERLY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In an office everybody types — the typist, 
the stenographer, the secretary, the book- 
keeper, the general clerk, even the office boy, 
and, maybe once in a while, the boss him- 
self — all kinds of people doing all kinds of 
typing — each person doing a different kind 
of typing. 

In large offices there are statistical typists, 
billmg typists, duplicating typists, key- 
punch typists, general typists, and many 
other kinds of typists. In small offices there 
are all kinds of typing, but only one typist 
who must blithely and nonchalantly be all 
in one to his boss. 


In almost every high school or college 
someone teaches typewriting. But to what 
end? Do typing teachers face their classes 
and see before them all these different kinds 
of typists who must be trained, or have 
they, over the years, gotten into a mental 
rut and recognized only  stenographic 
typists? Has typing become only an ac- 
cessory after the stenographic fact? 

It seems as if this might be the case when 
we emphasize to a much greater extent 
letters and other stenographic typing jobs 
in comparison to the emphasis given to ad- 
dressing envelopes, filling in forms, and typ- 
ing rough drafts, business forms, and sta- 
tistical reports, which are typical typing 
jobs performed by some of the nonsteno- 
graphic office workers; when typing teachers 
forget that there are many young people 
who earn a living by their expertness in 
typing alone without any knowledge of 
shorthand; and when it is possible to find 
a school which has a ruling that a student 
who fails shorthand automatically fails 
typing. 

On the other hand, there is a flicker of 
action here and there throughout the 
country that indicates there are a few 
teachers who realize that not all vocational 
typing is stenographic typing. In a few 
schools several typing classes are being 
planned especially for general clerical workers. 
This beginning of specialization in vocational 
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typing is a reflection of specialization in 
on-the-job typing. 

Now the question is, how does the typing 
of the general clerical worker differ from 
the typing of the stenographic worker or 
other office workers? Actually the dif- 
ference lies in the placement of emphasis 
and the amount of time devoted to the 
various typing skills. 

The basic typing skill is the same. No 
matter what kind of materials students 
will eventually type on the job, they must 
all begin with developing unused muscles 
in hands, wrists, arms, and backs. They 
must teach fingers to go to the right keys 
when the eye and mind say so. They must 
practice under varying conditions until 
patterns of words and parts of words become 
They must practice under 
varying conditions until the individual 
develops such a control of his physical being, 
his mental capacities, and his emotional 
reactions that he can demand of himself 
at will the kind of performance required 
in the particular job he is doing. All of 
this is basic to all kinds of typing. 

It is when you get beyond the keyboard 
learning, the carriage throw, centering, 
alignment, care of the machine, and chang- 
ing the ribbon that the difference begins. 
It is when you have taught these skills 
that are common to all kinds of typing and 
you are ready to decide what to teach next 
that the plans for the general clerical typing 
class and the plans for the stenographic 
typing class show a different pattern. 

We turn to the workers themselves to 
decide what that pattern should be. One 
study' found that a representative group 
of general clerical workers spent about 25 
per cent of their time typing and preparing 
materials for duplication. One fourth of 
their time, therefore, was spent in typing 
something. Now what did they type in 
that time? The answer to this question 
should help in planning the typing course 
for general clerical workers. The two 
tables that follow show what this representa- 


oie =. ae, “An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical Employees,” (New York City: Teachers College Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1944). 
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tive group of clerical workers typed on the 
job. This is a starting point for reeommenda- 
tions for materials to be emphasized in a 
typing class for general clerical workers. 


TABLE F° 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL HOURS SPENT BY GENERAL 
CLERICAL WORKERS ON VARIOUS KINDS 
OF TYPEWRITING 


Per Cent of 

Kinds of Typewriting Total Hours 
Forms 36.2 
Form letters 17.5 


Straight copy 

Envelopes 

Billing 

Rough drafts 

Dictation at the machine 


Cards 


Tabulations 
Ibid. page 29. 
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TABLE IP 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT BY GENERAL 
CLERICAL WORKERS ON VARIOUS KINDS OF 
PREPARATION FOR DUPLICATION 


Per Cent of 
Kinds of Preparation Total Hours 
Master sheets prepared on typewriter 49.5 
Plates for offset process prepared with 
typewriter ribbon 20.4 
Plates for offset process prepared with 
carbon paper 20.4 
Stencils prepared on typewriter 5.7 
Master sheets prepared with pen and ink 4.0 


Ibid. page 31. 


So now we have two big areas of instruc- 
tion suggested for the general clerical typing 
course: (1) the development of the basic 
typing skill, and (2) emphasis on the appli- 
cation of that skill to the kinds of typing 
done by general clerical workers as indicated 
in the two tables given. 

Let us focus our attention on the second 
area. Knowing what should be included 
in a course is only the first step in the 
process of planning its presentation. The 
second step is to know the skills which are 
required in each job. What is the skill 
required of a person when he fills in forms? 
How is it different from the basic skill of 
typing? What are the new elements? How 
shall they be taught? 

The answer to the last question leads to 
the third step which is the arrangement of 
the skills to be taught in sequences from 
the simplest skill to the most complex. If 
it is at all possible, one skill should lead to 
another. The new skill should be built 
upon the old; just as when you learn to 
swim, the most important basic skill at 
first is to learn to stay afloat. After you can 


do that, you learn to kick your feet properly 
and you use your arms in co-ordination 
with your feet. Then you learn how ty 
breathe all over again in rhythm with the 
motions you have already learned. Bit by 
bit, skill by skill, you progress from the 
simple idea of keeping afloat to the complex 
expertness of a perfectly executed Ay. 
tralian Crawl. So in typing. The skills cap 
be arranged step by step to progress from 
the elumsy ineptness of the beginner who 
does not have control of his actions to the 


expert performance of the easy, effortless 


motion of the skillful typing artist. 

Odell and Stuart‘ have long since 
analyzed the skills of performance needed 
in the various typing jobs, and they suggest 
sequences in which materials can be more 
easily apprehended by the students. 

From Table 1 we see that the general 
clerical worker must type form letters, 
envelopes, and cards. After comparing the 
skills needed to type these items, we see 
that if we present envelopes first, then cards, 
then form letters, that one skill leads to 
another, that what is learned in one place 
can be ‘used in another, that the learning 
of the more complex jobs becomes easier 
when they are preceded by work which 
uses the same skills in simpler situations. 
The charts on page 257 showing an analysis 
of the skills required make this fact clearer. 

On thing is missing in the above analysis, 
and that is the material used by the students 
to type the envelopes, filing cards, and form 
letters. The average typing textbook has 
very few lists of names and addresses to 
use in teaching these skills. The worker in 
an office does not use a textbook. Some- 
times he types envelopes from a stack of 
typewritten cards which he must turn over 
one by one as he addresses -the envelopes. 
Sometimes those cards are handwritten, 
which makes the reading problem harder. 
Sometimes he types envelopes from hand- 
written lists or from piles of different sized 
papers — some typewritten, some _hand- 
written. 

Furthermore, in some offices the general 
clerical worker is paid according to what he 
can produce, and the minimum rate of pro- 
duction for envelopes in most offices is 244 
a minute. You can see that if our general 
clerical worker is to eat a hearty breakfast 
these mornings, our teaching of the typing 
skills must undergo a minor revolution. 
While the stenographer addresses an o¢c- 
casional envelope for the letters she types, 


‘W. R. Odell and E. R. Stuart, “Principles and Techniques for Directing the Learning of Typewriting,” (New York: D. C. Heath 


and Co., 1947). 
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the general clerical worker must produce 
quantities, perhaps for the advertising 
folders which go to all the customers. These 
facts are true not only of envelopes, of 
course, but of all the typing jobs which 
the general clerical worker must do. _ 

This probably all adds up to the simple 
point that in typing we need to be jogged 
a little to remember that in an American 
high school we are supposed to be meeting 


v 
oy 





the needs of the students. The sound of the 
typewriters in our classroom sometimes has 
a way of falsely soothing us until our eyes 
become fixed in a hypnotic stare in one 


direction. How about stopping the type- 
writers for a moment and looking about 
to see what the students really need, and 
then, by a strong-minded effort only pos- 
sible in a nonhypnotic state, do something 
about supplying those needs. 


Form Letter 
















Envelope Filing Card 
Return name PLACEMENT meltne > Name > Date ALIGNMENT AND 
or address we Street same = 
sk City, Stete | ame TYP! 4 10 
yoint | ha fStreet MATCH PRINT 
5 Stat R€ N€W 
Kane . e guint L> ore ——ae City, State AA tnanes 
city, Stete site smule, Date, $2> eWy File Number Newsy Selutstion 


























Skill and Knowledges Needed 


1. Arranging and handling materials 1 
(Small size of envelope, double thickness 
to feed, arrangement of materials on the 
desk, hand motions used in feeding and 
removing from the machine) 


. Same 
2. Same 


) 
3. Same with date and file 
number added 




















1. Insertion and alignment 
2. Same 


2. Judgment skill in placement * Same ©, Ghee ites Settee tee 
3. Typing names and addresses - Same ; ond etalon 

(Names and addresses are harder to type 6. Business convenience thi 

than straight copy and need _ special only ; 

practice) 5. Same 
4. Approved forms for addresses 6. Same 


(block, indented, single or double spacing) 
. Open or closed punctuation 


6. Post office desires versus business con- 
venience 


or 


- 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
By S. J. WANOUS 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, paper- 
bound book of 62 pages designed for supple- 
mentary work for either beginning or advance 
students. The following are a few examples of the 
types of drills: 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Figures and Symbols 


These drills are designed for (a) developing speed, 
(b) correcting habitual errors, and (c) correcting 
bad habits and developing correct habits. 


List price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. e 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
By S. J. WANOUS 


STATISTICAL TYPING is a book of 51 pages, 
paper-bound. It not only shows the student how 
to set up tabulation on the typewriter, but provides 
problems, drills, and tests. The following are 
some examples: 


Figure and Symbol Drills 
Centering and Tabulating 
Titles and Columnar Headings 
Tabulation in Business Letters 
Tabulation Tests 


There are two types of tests. One is a regular 
tabulation test; the other is a combination of 
straight-copy and unerranged material to be tabu- 
lated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, Dallas, San Francisco 
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The head secretary in an office showed me 
this simple method of tabulating. 

Most material that is to be tabulated 
begins with an item at the left, followed by 
two or three columns of figures: 


4,728 2,912 3,641 


The spaces between the columns of figures 
should be equal. However, since the inter- 
column between the item column and the 
first group of figures may be larger or smaller 
than the other intercolumns, begin at the 
right of the paper and work toward the left. 

COLUMN TABULATION. Insert a sheet of 
scratch paper into your typewriter. This, 
of course, should be the same size you will 
use when actually doing the job. Arbitrarily 
decide how wide the right margin will be. 
Backspace from that point across the largest 
group in the last column. Set a tabulator 
stop (1) and type orz in the figures. It saves 
a little time to use the z and you get just as 
accurate a picture as with using figures. 
Decide how many spaces to leave between 
the last two columns of figures, backspace 
across this intercolumn and across the 
largest group in the second column of figures. 
Set a tabulator stop (2) and type or z in 
these figures. The next intercolumn to the 
left is between figures and will have the 
same number of spaces as the first inter- 
column from the right. Backspace across it 
and across the largest group in the first 
column of figures. Set a tabulator stop (3) 
and type or z in the figures. Pull the carriage 
over to the left so that the left margin is of 
the same width as the right and set the left 
marginal stop (4). 

Marginal Stop Tab. Tab. Tab. 

(4) (3) (2) (1) 

i <—|<— | < Backspace 


Item 


Item 





XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 
ADJUSTMENTS. If the longest item overlaps 
the first column of figures, an adjustment is 
very easily made: 
1. If more space is needed in the first intercolumn 
from the left: 


a. Move the item over to the left two or three 
spaces and all figure columns to the right two 
or three spaces. 






Tabulation —The Office Way 





by GRACE G. ALBRECHT, LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


b. Or take out two or three spaces in the inter. 
columns between figures and put these in the 
first intercolumn. 


2. If the first intercolumn seems too wide for a well. 
balanced tabulation, add a few spaces to each 
intercolumn between figures. This will auto- 
matically narrow the first intercolumn. 

These adjustments are very simple to 
make when the paper is still in the machine, 
No figuring is necessary. Just a glance at 
the set-up will tell you whether to take out 
or add spaces. Be sure to set the tabulator 
stops before removing the scratch paper from 
the typewriter. 

COLUMN HEADINGS. The following explana- 
tion gives the horizontal placement of 
columns. No mention has so far been made 
of column headings since these are not set 
up on the scratch paper. In most cases the 
headings can be centered above the columns 
after four.or five items have been tabulated. 
Again, by doing the spacing on the type- 


writer, the centering is simplified. For 
example: 

State 1944 1945 1946 
Illinois XXXX XXXX XXXX 
Indiana XXXX XXXX XXXXX 
Michigan XXXXX XXXX XXXX 
Ohio XXXX XXXXX XXXXX 
Wisconsin XXXXX XXXX XXXX 


Place the carriage at the beginning of the 
longest word in the first column, which in 
this case is Wisconsin. Space s t a t e, saying 
the letters as you space. The spacing fore 
of state will be o of Wisconsin. Count the 
remaining letters (four) and space in from 
the left margin half this amount. This will 
center state above the column. 

If the heading is longer than the item, it 
can be spaced off in the same manner. Since 
there will be more spaces in the heading, the 
carriage will be brought to the left of the 
item half the number of spaces remaining 
after the heading is spaced off across the 
longest item. The other column headings 
are handled in the same way. 

A class in intermediate or advanced type- 
writing can learn this method of tabulation 
in a very short time. Usually about one 
blackboard explanation and a little indi- 
vidual instruction are sufficient. 
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and many 
other 
features 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUD- 
IES, Second Edition, is packed full of 


many unusual features. One of the 


~ most interesting features is the office- 
ce SHORTHAND style dictation in which the student 
, a learns to take uneven dictation with 
ee pauses, changes, special instructions, 


short insertions, deletions, and other 
interruptions that are common in 
regular dictation. The student gets 
plenty of theory review and brief- 
STUDIES form review with training in punc- 
tuation and vocabulary building. 
Regular rhythmic dictation is alter- 


nated with the office-style dictation 
in order to build and maintain speed. 


SECOND EDITION 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 
@oeeeeee#eeeee ee 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Business Teacher Training in Michigan 


A unique organization leading toward 
better integration of the state-wide business 
teacher-training problems has been initiated 
in Michigan. Under the leadership of Jack 
Milligan, chief of the Business Education 
Division, State Department of Public In- 
struction, the directors of business education 
in the various teacher-training institutions 
in the state were called together. The meet- 
ing was held in the state office of vocational 
education in Lansing and the conference 
group covered some of the basic problems of 
business teacher training and business edu- 
cation. Committees were organized and a 
continuing program of co-operation for the 
business teacher-training facilities of the 
state was assured. An agenda for future 
meetings was planned and a schedule of 
meetings was developed in which each of the 
teacher-training institutions will in turn act 
as hosts. 


Those in attendance were: Claude Love, 
head, Department of Commerce, and Cleon 
G. Richtmeyer, director of instruction, Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education; J. M. 
Robinson, head, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Michigan State Normal College; J. M. 
Gustafson, co-ordinator of business educa- 
tion, Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion; Deyo B. Fox, director of vocational 
education, Adrian Trimpe, and A. E. 
Schneider, head, Department of Business 
Studies, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation; C. V. Millard, director, Division of 
Education, and Lyle Maxwell, chairman, 
Commercial Education Program, Division 
of Education, Michigan State College; Irene 
Place, assistant professor of secretarial prac- 
tice, School of Business Administration, and 
John M. Trytten, assistant professor of 
business education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Marjorie French, 
School of Education, and Leslie Whale, 
School of Education, Wayne University; 
Jack Milligan, chief, Business Education, 
and L. T. Thomsen, supervisor, Business 
Education, State Office of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 
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Catholic Business Education Meeting 


The regional meeting of the Southern 
chapter of the Catholic Business Education 
Association was held at St. Mary’s Domini- 
can College, New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
November 24, 1948. Sister Mary Liguori, 
O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

At the morning session Sister Mary Louise, 
O.P., president, St. Mary’s Dominican Col- 
lege, extended greetings. The speakers at 
the morning session were: The Reverend 
Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who spoke on the topic, 
“The Responsibility of the Catholic School 
in Business Education,” and J. Hampden 
White, Jr., Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, who spoke on the topic, “Mecha- 
nization of Office Records.” 

The speakers and their topics for the 
afternoon session were as follows: Brother 
Salvator, C.S.C., Holy Cross High School, 
“The Importance of Supervision in Com- 
mercial Education”; Goldina Fisher, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, “What’s New 
in Shorthand”; The Reverend Vincent 
O’Connell, S.M., Notre Dame Seminary, 
“The Duty of Business to Society.” 

The newly elected officers are: co-chair- 
man, Sister M. Salvator, S.B.S., Xavier 
University, New Orleans; treasurer, Brother 
Florence, C.S.C., Holy Cross High School, 
New Orleans; secretary, Sister M. Angela, 
D.C., St. Vineent de Paul, St. Joseph High 
School, New Orleans. 


Texas Elects Officers 


At the meeting of the Business Education 
Section of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion which met in Dallas, Texas, November 
26, 1948, the following officers were elected: 
president, Dr. O. J. Curry, North Texas 
State College, Denton; vice-president, E. Y. 
Wolford, High School, McKinney; secretary, 
Martha D. Bright, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth; treasurer, Mrs. Flossy R. 
Low, High School, Big Spring. 
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Name of Association | 


\labama Association of Business Colleges 

Alabama Education Association............. 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Marketing Association. . . 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
ME. ocr naw t aaa eae eaters 


Arizona Business Educators Association 


Bloomsburg State Teachers College Business Education 
Contest and Conference....... Delran revel catente 


Bloomsburg State Teachers College Retail States 
oe EOE OC Pr eee EEE 


Business Educators’ Association of Canada 
Butler University Business Education Conference 
California Business Educators’ Association 
Catholic Business Education Association 

Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
pg ee re 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Florida Education Association 
Georgia Education Association 
Illinois Education Association 

Chicago Division 

Peoria Division. ....... 

South Central Division. . 

Southwestern Division 
Illinois Vocational Association 
Indiana Commercial Teachers Clinic 
Inland Empire Education Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Kentucky Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
Midwest Economic Association 


Midwestern Business Schools Association 


Minnesota Business Schools Association 
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Place of Meeting 


Birmingham 
Birmingham . 

Madison, Wisconsin. . . 
San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Muncie... 


Tucson 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Toronto 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Hollywood 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


New York City. . 
New Haven. 

New York City 
Tampa... 

Macon. 

Chicago. 
Peorme..... 
Springfield. . 

East St. Louis 
Peoria 

Terre Haute. 
Spokane, Washington 
Louisville 
Louisville 

Bay City 

Bay City.... 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Minneapolis. . 


Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1949 


| Date of Meeting 


April 9 

April 24-26 
April 21-23 
February 23-26 


June 5-11 


February 18, 19 


April 9 


April 29, 30 


March 10 


April 9 

June 23, 24 
April 11, 12 
April 21, 22 


May 6, 7 


March 19 
May 7 

April 13-16 
March 24-26 
March 11, 12 
June 11 
March 11 
April 1 

April 8 
March 24-26 


April 8, 9 





April 6-8 


April 21 


April 20-22 
March 25, 26 
March 25, 26 
| April 21-23 
| April 14-16 


April 9 











Name of Association 





Mississippi Education Association. ............. 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Association of Cost Accountants........... 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Catholic Educational Association 


National Education Association — 
American Association of School Administrators 


National Office Management Association . 

National University Extension Association 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 

New Jersey Business Education Association 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion 

North Carolina Association of Business Schools 


North Carolina Education Association 





North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools , 


North Dakota Business Education Conference 
Ohio Business Schools Association 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association 


Oklahoma Business and Distributive Education Con- | 
ference . 


vTrrCTrrne eS Se eS | 
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Oklahoma Business College Association 


Oklahoma Education Association. 


Oregon Education Association 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association 

Philadelphia Suburban Business Education Association 
St. Louis Area Commercial Teachers Association 
South Carolina Business Teachers Association 
Southeastern Business College Association. 

Tennessee Education Association 


Texas Joint Business Education Conference 


Texas Vocational Association 





Place of Meeting 


Jackson 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
St. Louis, Missouri 

San Francisco, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Edgewater Park, Mississippi| 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Brunswick 
Newark 

Albany 
Winston-Salem 


Asheville 


Chicago, Llinois 
Grand Forks. 


Columbus 


Columbus 


Stillwater 


Oklahoina City 


| Oklahoma City. 


Portland 

Walla Walla, Washington 
Harrisburg 

Eagles Mere 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Columbia 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Nashville 
Denton 


San Antonio 








Date of Me 


March 16-18 


February 24, 25 


June 19-23 


February 26-March 


April 19-22 


a 
i 


eting 


9 


+ 


| February 27-March 2 


February 19-23 
March 27-30 


May 23-25 


May 1-5 


| April 18-21 


May 7 


| February 19 


April 19-22 


| May 14 


| April 7-9 


March 28-April 


| June 6 


¥ 


April 29, 30 


April 22, 23 


June 17, 18 
April 30 
February 17,18 
March 31-April 
February 11, 12 
April 29, 30 
June 22-24 
April 1 

March 5 
March 17, 18 


April 7, 8 


April 7, 8 





June 10, 11 


April 14-16 


2 
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Name of Association 











Tri-State Business Education Association 
Vermont Education Association.................... 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
eation.. Sr arathn. et anies it ate sane aarontel 





Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Clarksburg, West Virginia. .| May 6, 7 


A ee March 18 
Seattle...... ..| March 19 
Milwaukee. . . May 6, 7 











New York State Institutes 


New York State has engaged in an educa- 
tional program new to its present educa- 
tional program. Nation-wide interest has 
been exhibited in this project and numerous 
inquiries have been received from all parts 
of the United States and abroad. 

Nation-wide surveys indicate that 20 per 
cent of the working population is engaged 
in gainful employment at the technical level. 
For example, every engineer employed in 
industry necessitates the employment of 
over four technicians. 


Studies conducted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in New York State over 
a period of four years indicated that there 
was a necessity for technical education above 
the high school level throughout the state. 
The program was initiated by enlarging the 
existing state agricultural schools by the 
addition of technical courses. Recently the 
State Department saw fit to establish five 
additional schools known as New York State 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
The schools are located in Binghamton, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Utica, and White Plains. 
Plans are now under way to increase these 
“pilot” institutions to a full program 
throughout the state of New York. 

The existing Institutes, under the Board 
of Regents, offer a two-year terminal pro- 
gram to train men and women for self- 
satisfying employment at the semiprofes- 
sional level. They are servicing two types 
of students: The first type is the student 
who has successfully completed a high school 
course and who can benefit by education 
beyond the high school level, but who cannot 
for one reason or another attend college. 
The second type of student is the student 
who is already employed during the day and 
who wishes to further his education in the 
evening extension division. | 


Co-operative programs are offered which 
allow the students in some departments to 
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alternate their time between actual employ- 
ment and classroom instruction. The Insti- 
tute, through the department co-ordinator 
with the co-operation of local industry and 
union officials, arranges and supervises jobs 
for the students in various phases of related 
employment. The students work at the 
prevailing wage rates during alternate 
months, and between working periods attend 
school in study groups in an attempt to 
relate and guide their work experience. An 
outstanding example of this type of educa- 
tion is carried on in the Retail Distribution 
and Commerce Department of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
located at 300 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


The Institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences are tuition free to residents of New 
York State. At the Brooklyn division the 
following courses are offered: chemical tech- 
nology, mechanical technology, electrical 
technology, commercial art, industrial design 
and photography, retail distribution and 
commerce, dental hygiene, executive assist- 
ing, dental laboratory technology, structural 
technology, hotel technology, and industrial 
sales. 


In each department the relating of tech- 
nical and general courses is one of the 
primary objectives. The Institutes have had 
to exercise considerable caution in the selec- 
tion of instructors to teach in a program of 
this type. The instructor must have extra- 
ordinary imagination and adaptability. Otto 
Klitgord, director of the Institute in Brook- 
lyn, says, “Most of our instructors have had 
practical working experience as well as 
teaching experience in the fields in which 
they give courses. An illustration of their 
enthusiasm and devotion to the idea of the 
Institutes is the way many of them have 
worked up to fourteen hours a day with no 
extra pay.” 
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THE JB! 


. General Business Education for Everyone 
2, Introductory Course for Business Students 


Business is a center of interest for all teen-age students. It is 
one of the dominate factors in our everyday lives. For this 
reason GENERAL BUSINESS, Fifth Edition, has been designed 
to have immediate interest and future value. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS develops an understanding of business environment, busi- 
ness functions, and business procedures. While the student is 
getting a general basic training in business for personal values, 
he is also getting preparatory training for any other business 
courses that he may study. 








GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for a 
general course for all students or for the first 
course in business. This course is often described 
as introduction to business, junior business, 
elementary business, everyday business, or gen- 
eral business. Here is a book that speaks for 
itself in the hands of students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents. Often when adminis- 
trators have examined this book, they have 
realized the desirability of offering such a course 
to all students. When parents see the book, they 


often want to keep it as a permanent addition k | erage 
to the family library. It is truly rich in immediate 
interest and future value. 





Done! 


GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of 
business environment, business services, business 
functions, and business procedures. Since business 
is probably the most important social and economic 
force in our lives, this course has a particularly 
important place in the program of every student. 





In this course the student will get some important 
consumer training. He will also get some applied train- 
ing in arithmetic through the problems with each 
lesson. Besides these problems there are projects, 
questions, and vocabulary studies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





N.B.T.A. Holds Annual Convention and Elects Officers 


The fifty-first annual 
convention of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association, held in De- 
troit during the Christ- 
mas holidays, was very 
successful due to the 
energetic co-operation of 
the Michigan Business 
Education Association, 
Detroit Commercial 
Teachers’ Club, and the 
Michigan Business 
Schools Association. 
There were almost 1,000 
registered teachers in at- 
tendance, with a total 
membership of 2,750. 

There were many favorable comments on 
the main speakers and the round tables as 
well as the departmental meetings. All 
meetings were well attended. 

J. L. Holtsclaw, supervising principal, 
commercial education, Detroit Public 
Schools, served as chairman of the local 
committee. He was assisted by a large 
group of able teachers from Detroit and 
surrounding schools. 

At the annual banquet J. Murray Hill, 
president, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, was 
presented with a life honorary membership 
in N.B.T.A. Mr. Hill served the Association 
as secretary for fifteen years prior to 1948 
and served on the executive board for 
twelve years. He is a past president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
a member of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, 
a member of the executive board of the Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce, a member of 
the executive board of Mammoth Cave 
National Park Association, and a member 
of Rotary International. While serving on 
the board of Rotary International, he trav- 
eled extensively in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
speaking in many of these foreign countries 
and speaking before prominent Rotary 
groups throughout the United States. 

Mr. Hill is also a banker. He is vice- 
president of Citizens National Bank of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and a member 
of the executive board of the Bowling Green 
Bank and Trust Company. Besides these 
activities, he finds time to operate a large 
successful farm. 

Dr. Ray G. Price, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is the new president of N.B.T.A. 





J. Murray Hill 
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Dr. Price formerly 
taught in the Gary, In- 
diana, Public Schools and 
Indiana State Teachers 
College. For severa] 
years prior to accepting 
his position at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he 
was director of business 
education, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cin. 
cinnati. For the past 
several years he has 
served as_ treasurer of 
N.B.T.A. and is active 
in many other profes- 
sional groups. He is 4 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. 
The other elected officers of N.B.T.A. 
are as follows: 
First Vice-President — Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Second Vice-President —E. O. Fenton, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary — Robert Finch, Board 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Treasurer — Dr. Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Executive Board — Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ray G. Price 


of Education, 


Secondary Schools Department 
Chairman — Mrs. Mary 
School, Toledo, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — Charles W. Perry, Lincoln High 

School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary —- Mary 
Minnesota 


Houser, Libbey 


High 


Yocum, High School, Austin, 
College Department 

Chairman — Gerald A. Porter, University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, Mississippi 

Vice-Chairman — Elsie Leffingwell, Margaret Morri- 
son College, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Secretary — Dr. Stanley Robinson, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Private Schools Department 
Chairman — Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado 
Vice-President — Stanley E. Hedges, vice-president, 
Canton-Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio 
Secretary —C. C. Steed, president, Elizabethton 
College of Commerce, Elizabethton, Tennessee 


Treasurer — J. A. Ebersol, president, Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Michigan 


Audio-Visual Aids Round Table 
Chairman — Cletus E. Zumwalt, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, California 
Secretary — Elsie Freitag, Harvey H. Lowrey School, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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Office Machines Round Table 

Chairman — L. W. Anderson, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana 

Vice-Chairman — Clair E. Daggett, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota ee 

Secretary — Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur High School, 
Decatur, Illinois 

Bookkeeping Round Table 

Chairman — Paul Mills, Department of Business 
Administration, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Col- 
lege of Education, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Secretary — Dr. Harry Huffman, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Administrators Round Table 

Chairman — Dr. Russell J. Hosler, School of Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Vice-Chairman — Earl Clevenger, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Department of Accounting, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary — Frank F. Sanders, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Social Business Round Table 

Chairman — Dr. Inez Ray Wells, College of Com- 
merce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — Frank F. Sanders, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Secretary — Ray Heimerl, Senior High School, Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota 
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Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Mrs. Katherine Humphrey, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Vice-Chairman — Gertrude Dubats, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Secretary — H. H. Green, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Private School Instructors Round Table 

Chairman — Miss Mary Morris, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Vice-Chairman — C. A. Neale, Hammel Business 
University, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary — Virginia Springgate, Oshkosh Business 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman — Aloysius E. Misko, Monroe High 
School, Monroe, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — John E. Frakes, distributive edu- 
cation supervisor, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio ' 

Secretary — Lodie M. Clark, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Audio-Visual Aids Round Table was 
organized this year for the first time. It 
was sponsored by the Michigan chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The next convention will be held during 
the Christmas Ifolidays of 1949 in Chicago. 

The new officers and board members are 
shown in the picture below. ; 
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Officers and Board Members of N.B.T.A 
Front Row, Left to Right: Paul Muse, treasurer; Robert Finch, secretary; Ray G. Price, president; L. H. Diekroeger, 


member of the board and retiring president. 


a Row, Left to Right: Albert C. Fries, board member; Gladys Bahr, board member; Jay W. Miller, board mem- 


February, 1949 
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The winner of the 
Eighth Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award was an- 
nounced by Dr. J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, chairman 
of the Research Com- 
mittee, at the Delta Pi 
Epsilon banquet in 
Detroit on December 29, 
1948. The award was 
given to Dr. Alton B. 
Parker Liles for his 
study, ‘Some Factors 
in the Training of Cler- 
ical Workers,” a Ph.D. 
thesis, completed at the 
University of Kentucky 
in 1947. The winning study will be published 
by the Department of Business Education 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. A limited number of copies of 
previous winning studies are available. For 
information about these publications write 
directly to Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

The judges recognized two other studies 
of exceptional merit submitted in the con- 
test: Inez Ray Wells, “A Survey of Basic 





A. Parker Liles 


Eighth Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 





Business Education in Ohio,” Ph.D. thesis, 
the Ohio State University, 1947; and Vernon 
Armor Musselman, “Business Education in 
the Large High Schools of Oklahoma,” Ed, 
D. thesis, the University of Oklahoma, 1946, 

The judges who read and evaluated the 
studies submitted for consideration were: 
Dr. J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College; Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons 
College; and Dr. Marion Lamb, the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

The Ninth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Contest is now under way. 
Studies to be entered should be sent express 
prepaid to Dr. H. G. Enterline, Schoo! of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

About 150 members attended the annual 
lecture and banquet in the Hotel Book- 
Cadillac in Detroit, December 29. Dr. 
Hamden Forkner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was selected to deliver the seventh annual 
lecture. The topic of his lecture was “Chal- 
lenges to Curriculum Planners.” This lec- 
ture will be published early in the spring of 
1949. 








N.A.B.T.T.I. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions will be held in St. Louis at the Hotel 
Jefferson on Thursday and Friday, February 
24 and 25, 1949. The program will be as 
follows: 


Thursday, February 24 


Morning Meeting — Panel on “The Curriculum” 
The following are some of the topics to be discussed: 


(a) Four Year Business Teacher-Training Program 
(b) Five Year Business Teacher-Training Program 
(c) Balance in Curriculum among: 

1. Cultural background 

2. Professional courses in education 

3. Business subject-matter courses 


(d) Specilization Within Business Teacher-Training 
Curricula 
1. Secretarial 
2. Bookkeeping 
3. Merchandising 
4. Clerical 
5. General Business 


(e) Liaison Between Schools of Business and Schools 
of Education 

(f) The Impact of Certification Requirements on 
Business Teacher-Training Programs 

(g) Practice Teaching, Business Experience 

(h) Internship 
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Luncheon Meeting — Speaker to be announced 


Afternoon Meeting — Panel on ““The Student” 
The following are some of the topics to be discussed: 
(a) Recruiting 
(b) Preadmission Tests 
(c) Acceptance 
(d) Registration 
(e) Orientation 
(f) Progress Counseling 
Professional 
(g) Placement 
(h) Follow-Up 


- Personal, Educational, 


Friday, February 25 


Business Meeting — In addition to the usual business, 
this meeting will be devoted to a discussion of the 
proposed new constitution and the affiliation with 
the United Business Education Association as a 
division and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education as a section. 


Room reservations are handled through a 
local housing bureau under the direction of 
Philip J. Hickey, chairman, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators Hotels 
Reservation Bureau, 1420 Syndicate Trust 
Building, 915 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. Requests should be directed to 
Mr. Hickey. 
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ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


By Ray Wall Fisher 











A textbook-workbook 


This book of thirty-two pages covers 
twenty-three rules of alphabetic in- 
dexing with a final test. The rules are 
presented with examples, explana- 
These are 
followed by exercises which are to 
be torn out and submitted to the 
teacher. 


tions, and applications. 


All the basic principles of indexing 
This book 
can be used to advantage as a sup- 
plement in many courses or for a 
short intensive course for all busi- 
ness students. 


are covered adequately. 


List price, 32 cents. 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Getsinger Awarded Doctorate Degree 


On October 1, J. Wilson Getsinger com- 
pleted the requirements for the Doctor of 
Education degree at Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. Dr. Getsinger’s disser- 
tation was entitled, ““The History of Adult 
Education in the Public Schools of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Dr. Getsinger received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona, in 1916, and his Master’s 
degree from Stanford University in 1939. 
After his graduation from the University of 
Arizona in 1916, Dr.*Getsinger spent a 
short period teaching and a couple of years 
in the Army. When he returned from the 
service, he had eighteen years’ experience 
in the automobile business as manager and 
owner of a Ford dealership. Dr. Getsinger 
returned to the field of education in 1938 and 
became principal of Carmel Adult School 
and superintendent of schools, Carmel, 
California. Before accepting his present 
position as general co-ordinator of business 
and distributive education for the San Diego 
Vocational School, San Diego, California, he 
was operations analyst for the Army Air 
Forces and county training officer for San 
Diego County. 


Pennsylvania Seminar 


The Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania, in co-operation with 
the Harrisburg, Lancaster, and York, Penn- 
sylvania, chapters of the National Office 
Management Association will sponsor the 
second annual business education seminar 
on March 26, 1949. The theme of the 
meeting is “From School to Office.” 

The program will begin at 9:30 a.m. and 
end with a luncheon meeting. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, will 
be the luncheon speaker. His topic will be 
“Tmperative Partnership.” Other speakers 
on the program include: I. Wayne Keller, 
assistant controller of Armstrong Cork 
Company; A. Allen Subcowe, director of 
employment, Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service; as well as directors of business 
education of several high schools. 

One of the interesting features of the 
seminar will be a panel discussion on the 
theme, “From School to Office.” The 


members of the panel will consist of two 
employers, two business education teachers, 
two office workers, and two, high school 
students. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


Arithmetical skills and applications are developed 

very carefully through the following five steps: 
The functional approach which is practical and concrete. 
The detailed explanation of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
An illustrative example of each arithmetical process or business problem. 


Immediate practice through the solution of drills and proklems. 


Pr rr 


Spaced review to assure retention of the skills 
and the knowledges previously acquired. 





‘ 


_— NE ON TE RE AE SENSEI UTE » ~ career anne a 


You can obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume with correlating workbooks 
and correlating achievement tests. A key of 
detailed solutions is furnished for each in- 
structor. A manual of teaching suggestions is 
also furnished to each instructor. If you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with the book you are 
now using, write for a sample of this book 
stating the length of your course. 
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Mountain Empire Commercial Contest 


The results of the first annual Mountain 
Empire Commercial Contest, sponsored by 
Henager School of Business, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have been announced by I. W. Stevens, 
president of Henager School of Business. 

Trophies were awarded through the 
courtesy of President Stevens for all first- 
place winners, silver and bronze badges 
were given to second and third place con- 
testants, and certificates were issued to 
those placing fourth and fifth. The Under- 
wood Typewriter Company gave a portable 
typewriter to the first-place winner in the 
Open Typewriting 15-minute Test. The 
results of each event are given below: 


Open Typewriting Event 


First Place — Ernest Seko, Henager School “of 
Business 
Second Place — Norman G. Kay, Henager School of 
Business 
Third Place — Rose Marie Arnone, Henager School 
of Business 


Amateur Typewriting Event 


First Place — Genevieve Anderson, Delta High 
School, Delta, Utah 
Second Place — Jack Stevens, Henager School of 
Business 
Third Place—Irene Warr, Tooele High School, 
Tooele, Utah 


Novice Class 


First Place — Eleanor Degenhart, Centra] Catholic 
High School, Billings, Montana 


Open Shorthand Event 


First Place — Ernest Seko, WHenager School of 
Business 
Second Place — Janette Siouris, Henager School of 
Business 
Third Place— Ray C. Draper, Henager School of 
Business 


Amateur Shorthand Event 


First Place — Verne Wilde, North Summit High 
School, Coalville, Utah 
Second Place — Reea Peterson, North Summit High 
School, Coalville, Utah 
Third Place — Genevieve Anderson, Delta High 
School, Delta, Utah 


Novice Class 


First Place—Irene Warr, Tooele High School, 
Tooele, Utah 
Second Place — Myrtice Ostler, Tooele High School, 
Tooele, Utah 


Open Accounting Event 


First Placee— Gene Nicolo, Henager School of 
Business 
Second Place — Ray Rasmussen, Henager School of 
Business and Wayne Bringhurst, 
Henager School (tie) 


Amateur Accounting Event 


First Place — George Loertscher, Henager School 
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Second Place — Jack Stevens, Henager School of 
Business 
Third Place — H. W. Bohling, Ogden Business Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah 


The total points won by the contestants 
from the various schools were totaled and 
credited to the schools represented. Henager 
School of Business was first; Tooele High 
School, second; and L. D. S. Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah, third. A grand 
prize trophy was awarded to the Henager 
School of Business by the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The second annual Mountain Empire 
Commercial Contest will be held at the 
Henager School on April 30, 1949. For 
further information concerning the contest 
write I. W. Stevens, president, Henager 
School of Business, 45 East Broadway, Salt 
Lake City 12, Utah. 


World-Wide Typing Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the Secretarial 
Science and Teacher-Training Departments, 
School of Business Administration, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona, will again 
sponsor a world-wide artistic typing contest. 
There will also be a 10-minute straight copy 
contest. The rules for the artistic division 
are as follows: 

1. Designs may be done on crinoline, parchment, 
paper, linen, or sateen. Any size cloth or paper may be 
used. Erasures are permissible. 

2. Any combination of ribbons may be used. It is 
permissible to ink or pencil in part of the design. 

3. A fee of 10 cents must be enclosed with each 
design submitted to help defray the cost of conducting 
the contest. Designs not accompanied by the fee will 
not be considered. 

4. A separate sheet should be attached to each entry 
giving the student’s name, the name and address of 
the school, and the name of the typing teacher. 

5. It should also be indicated on this separate sheet 
whether the design is original or whether it has been 
copied. 

6. Atrophy will be awarded to the school submitting 
the best group of designs. At least fifteen designs are 
necessary for a group. There will be a second- and 
third-place trophy. In case of a tie a duplicate trophy 
will be awarded. 

7. Trophies to the five outstanding student designs 
will be awarded. 

8. Medals and pins will be awarded to the twenty 
next best designs. 

9. Certificates will be awarded to the next two 
hundred qualifying students. 

10. No entries will be returned. They become the 
property of the sponsor. 

11. All entries should be sent flat, with fee enclosed, 
to J. Bryce Sardiga, Box 354, Tempe, Arizona. Suffi- 
cient postage should be placed on the package. 

12. The closing date of the contest is April 15, 1949. 
This date applies to hoth domestic and foreign entries. 
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Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will motivate your classes 
in law. It has a popular appeal that is developed 



















through interesting, provocative cases that introduce 
e Labor laws 


; e Landlord and tenant 
sketches, and meaningful subject matter, such as the e Making a will 


topics listed at the right. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW e Consumer protection 
e Credit laws 


e Warranties 
course is important from a personal point of view as e Contracts 


each chapter, interesting pictures and artist's 


has ‘round-the-clock values. This social-business 


well as from a vocational point of view. It is written e Insurance 
e Mortgages and liens 


e Negotiable instruments 


by high school students. e Bailments 


in a nontechnical language that is easily understood 


At the end of each lesson there is a list of points under the heading ‘‘Be Sure 
to Remember.’ These serve to summarize the lesson. They are followed by 
hypothetical case questions and actual adjudicated court case problems. You 
may obtain an optional workbook and an optional series of objective achieve- 
ment tests correlating with the textbook. 
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Civil Service Positions 


Applications for educational specialists 
and advisors in education will be accepted 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. The salary 
for educational specialists ranges from 
$6,235 to $10,305 a year and the salary for 
advisors in education ranges from $7,102 to 
$9,975 a year. 

Various types of educational specialists 
positions are open in the following divisions 
and sections of the office of education: 
division of elementary education, division 
of secondary education, division of voca- 
tional education, division of higher educa- 
tion, division of central services, division 
of international educational relations, divi- 
sion of auxiliary services, division of school 
administration. 

The services in Washington which need 
advisors in education are: Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of the Army, the 
Department of State, the Department of 
the Navy, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the Veterans’ Administration. 
Advisors in education direct or perform a 
variety of professional duties in the field 
of education and in cultural relations, domes- 
tic and international. The nature of the 
work will vary in accordance with the edu- 
cational programs of agencies. 

The application forms and further infor- 
mation concerning these positions may be 
obtained from any first- or second-class post 
office, except in regional headquarters cities 
where the forms must be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service regional offices. 
Forms may also be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. All applications must be 
mailed to the United States Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D. C. There is 
no closing date for filing applications. 


Michigan Adult Education Program 


The Highland Park Junior College, High- 
land Park, Michigan, recently appointed 
Sophie V. Cheskie director of adult educa- 
tion. In the following paragraphs Miss 
Cheskie explains the philosophy behind the 
adult education program of Highland Park 
Junior College: 

Within the Jast few years the Highland 
Park Junior College has grown to such large 
proportions that extension of its program 
into evening school seemed necessary to 
meet the needs of the community. This need 
was recognized by the appointment of a full- 
time director of adult education to set up a 
broad program not only on the junior college 
level, but also on the adult level. 

The Highland Park Junior College evening 
program is tuition free for residents of the 
district, with a curriculum of general and 
vocational studies in twenty-one different 
areas that lead to gainful employment or to 
further study. The Highland Park Junior 
College is in the densely populated area of 
metropolitan Detroit with many other public 
and private colleges offering opportunities 
for educational advancement; thus a basic 
curriculum is provided for those planning 
continued education. Highland Park is also 
in the heart of an industrial area, and since 
young people are realizing that vocational 
training of college level is desirable for all 
or a major fraction of the workers, this 
chance for advancement and improvement 
is not overlooked. 

The adult education plan is young but 
flexible so that all parts of the educational 
program can be adapted to the needs of the 
community. The courses range from insti- 
tutes of only a few days to curriculums of 
two years in length. Provision is made not 
only for the youth of the community, but 
also for adults, for any program must pro- 
vide a program of adult education. 

















For High Schools 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are fur- 
nished free to schools using our bookkeeping and typewriting 
books. We now have the first good supply of award pins avail- 
able since the war. Gold, silver, and bronze award pins are 
distributed at cost. For information in regard to these book- 


keeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars describing 
them. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 








BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 


For Business Colleges 


Certificates of Proficiency and Certificates of Credit are fur- 
nished free to business schools using our textbooks, Gold, 
silver, and bronze pins are sold at cost for individual student 
awards. Gold, silver, and bronze medals are available at cost 
to schools for annual awards. For information in regard to 
these bookkeeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars 
describing them. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Appointment of a resolutions committee 
to draft a statement of basic principles in 
business education has been announced by 
Dr. James R. Meehan, president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. The 
completed statement will be presented to 
the 3,000 members of the Association for 
discussion and adoption at the 52nd annual 
E.B.T.A. convention to be held April 13-16, 
1949, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

The decision to draft a statement of 
fundamental principles represents an innova- 
tion in the work of resolutions committees 
which heretofore have confined their efforts 
to recording historically the events of the 
preceding year. It is felt that such state- 
ments can be made more useful by supple- 
menting them with a set of guiding principles 
for the establishment and conduct of a 
successful program in business education on 
either the secondary or collegiate level. 

Representatives of business and of public 
and private schools on all levels have been 
included by Dr. Meehan on the committee. 
The complete personnel follows: chairman, 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, chairman, Busi- 
ness Education Department, State Teachers 


E.B.T.A. Convention Notes 





College, Paterson, New Jersey; Ruth Cor. 
bett, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Dr. James Gemmell, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Penn. 
sylvania State College, State College, Penn. 
sylvania; Margaret M. Killelea, John Adams 
High School, New York City; John E. Whit. 
craft, supervisor, Bureau of Business Educa. 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; Myron C. Fisher, dean, 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Dr. Irene C. Hypps, head of business educa. 
tion, Division 10-13, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia; Albert Morrison, 
chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Forest Hills High School, New York 
City; Dr. Harold M. Perry, personnel 
director, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Robert E. 
Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; Alvin Weitz, Bayonne 
High School, Bayonne, New Jersey; Lloyd 
H. Jacobs, E.B.T.A. program director, ex 
officio; John Morrow, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Vermont; and Louis 
A. Rice, principal, The Packard School, 
New York City. 








Will Secretaries Become Extinct? 


Replying to an artjcle in the December 
issue of a national magazine that secretaries 
may be on their way out, Dean Emma 
McCraray of the Bay Path Secretarial 
School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts, says, 
“Never! Machines cannot replace an effi- 
cient, well-trained secretary.” 

**The trend toward mechanical dictation,” 
says Dean McCraray, “should pose no dis- 
turbing problem for either the stenographer 
or the secretary, or for that matter the 
school that trains them. On the contrary, 
it should be looked upon as a boon. 

“No student planning to train for a steno- 
graphic or secretarial position goes to school 
just to learn shorthand. That is only one 
important part of the stenographic program 
and only a small part of the secretarial 
program.” 

Dean McCraray says, “‘A capable secre- 
tary takes care of at least an appreciable 
amount of the correspondence by either 
composing letters herself or by dictating to 
a stenographer under her supervision, depend- 
ing upon the volume of work.” 

The future looks bright for the stenog- 
rapher. Dean McCraray contends that 
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“mechanical dictation can mean_ shorter 
working hours, and a stenographer who is 
a good mechanical transcriber has a better 
chance of making a good salary from the 
very fact that she can produce more. Secre- 


-taries have an equally optimistic outlook 


from the standpoint of time and salary 
potential.” 

In summing up the situation Dean 
McCraray says, “Progress cannot be stayed. 
The smart person has the foresight to recog- 
nize its signals and instead of dissipating his 
energies fighting it, he prepares to take 
advantage of it.” 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 
An 80-page, paper-bound book, 814"« 11", 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. List price 60 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Scientifically builds 


SPEED, CONTROL, 
and PRODUCTION 






20" CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


5th 
Edition 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Fifth Edition, there is a scientific 
plan that develops speed, control, 
and production. There are special 
drives for speed to increase the 
stroking rate followed by special 
drives for accuracy to reduce the 
number of errors. These skills are 
then transferred to production typ- 
ing. Throughout the production 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


By LESSENBERRY 





and CRAWFORD 


units there are special drills to 
maintain speed and accuracy. 
Every lesson is carefully planned 
to help the teacher get the 
most out of every minute of class- 
room teaching. The careful organi- 
zation and the clear instructions 
make the book easy to teach 
and easy for students to under- 
stand. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 















Elizabethton College of Commerce 
Recognized 


The Tennessee State Board of Education 
on November 23, 1948, approved the Eliza- 
bethton College of Commerce, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, for the training of high school 
teachers of commercial subjects, effective 
for the school year 1948-1949. 

The Elizabethton institution was founded 
in 1940 and was recognized as a college of 
commerce, with four-year courses, in 1946. 
The first class to finish the four-year course 
will be graduated in the spring of 1949. Each 
of these graduates will receive the A.B. or 
B.S. degree in either higher accounting, busi- 
ness administration, or teacher training. 
The Elizabethton College of Commerce is 
also approved by the Tennessee Board of 
the American Institute of Accountancy. 
This approval means that graduates of the 
college who earn the B.S. degree in higher 
accounting will be permitted to take the 
C.P.A. examination without the customary 
apprenticeship of three years. C. C. Steed 
is president of the Elizabethton College of 
Commerce. 

7 * . 


Future Distributors Convention 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Illinois Association of Future Distributors 
of America will be held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26, 1949. 


The convention will open with a dinner 
meeting on Friday, February 25, at which 
Dr. Wenzil K. Dolva, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Retailing, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, will be the principal 
speaker. Charters will be presented to the 
new chapters of Future Distributors in a 
suitable ceremony. Following the dinner 
meeting, the host chapter, Springfield, will 
take charge of the fun fest and dancing. 

In addition to the official delegates and 
the co-ordinator from each chapter, school 
administrators and co-operating employers 
are expected to attend. Some chapters 
are planning to attend as a group. 





New Association in Illinois 


On Saturday, December 11, 1948, bugj- 
ness education teachers from Fulton, Hender. 
son, Knox, Warren, McDonough, Stark, 
Mercer, Henry, Bureau, and Rock Island 
Counties in Illinois met at Galesburg to 
form an area business education association, 

The feature of the morning program was 
a panel discussion on the subject, ““What Is: 
Employability?” Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
served as chairman of the panel. Other 
panel members were: George Donaldson, 
The Ray Defenbaugh Company, Peoria; 
Eddie Graham, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Galesburg; C. M. Gibson, manager, 
Block and Kuhl Store, Galesburg; Vivian 
Cooper, Senior High School, Galesburg; 
Doris Wise, Kirkwood High School, Kirk- 
wood; Andrew Horn, Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, University of Illinois, Galesburg. 

At the afternoon session John A. Beau- 
mont, chief, business education service, 
Springfield, Illinois, spoke on “Current 
Trends in Business Education in Illinois,” 
Dr. Leo G. Bent, director of student serv- 
ices, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance.” 

At the business meeting in the afternoon 
the group chose the following officers: presi- 
dent, LeRoy J. Donaldson, Senior High 
School, Galesburg; vice-president, Dr. 
Frances Whitehead, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb; secretary-treasurer, Esther 
Scott, High School, Monmouth. 

An executive committee was appointed to 
lay plans for the new organization. Dr. 
Clyde Beighey was appointed chairman. 
Other members of the committee are: Mary 
Sullivan, High School, Monmouth; Mrs. 
Della Fitzgerald, Senior High School, Gales- 
burg; P. J. Philhower, United Township 
High School, East Moline; Tom Leeson, 
Township High School, Bradford; Charles 
Mullin, High School, Media; Doris Wise, 
High School, Kirkwood. 

The next meeting of the organization is 
planned for February 12, 1949, at Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb. 





Price 20 cents, subject to a discount when ordered for class use. 


Cincinnati 








ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16 page supplementary booklet that may be used in any bookkeeping or accounting class. 
on the recording of pay-roll transactions involving all kinds of pay-roll deductions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Chicago 


It provides information and problems 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Virginia Annual Meeting 


E. G. Baxa, George 
Washington High School, 
Danville, was elected 
president at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education As- 
sociation which was held 
in the Marshall Room of 
the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on 
October 29, 1948. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burmahln of 
»| Lynchburg, president of 
’ t. the Association, presided 
at the meeting and intro- 
duced the speakers. 

The speakers for the 
meeting were Dr. Hamden L: Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Forkner 
spoke on the topic, “Business Education and 
Its Part in General Education.” Dr. Lessen- 
berry had as his topic, “Imperative Partner- 
ship.” Both speakers gave addresses that 
were inspirational and helpful. 

The other newly elected officers are: vice- 
president, Helen Botto, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond; and _secretary- 
treasurer, Louise Matthews, George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville. 

















E. G. Baxa 


Pennsylvania Business Educators 

The Pennsylvania Business Education 
Association, a section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, was held in 
Harrisburg on December 27. It held its 
meeting in connection with the consumer 
education round table. 

Dr. James Gemmell, State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, presided. 

The new president is Kerr Miller of 
Williamsport High School, who formerly 
was the vice-president. The other officers 
are as follows: vice-president, Walter 
Rygiel, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 
secretary, Edith Fairlamb, High School, 
Reading; treasurer, William Whitely, High 
School, Reading. 

Miss Dorothy Veon of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., gave a re- 
port on the International Society for Busi- 
ness Education. 


The next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Reading sometime in the spring. 


February, 1949 





Indiana Conference 


A conference on business education was 
held in Hammond, Indiana, on October 6, 
1948. It was a dinner meeting arranged by 
Theodore Fruehling, Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana. Floyd Bolton, super- 
visor of commercial education, Board of 
Education, East Chicago, Indiana, was 
toastmaster. 

Following an address of welcome by L. L. 
Caldwell, superintendent of Hammond 
Schools, there was a panel discussion on 
questions and problems submitted by the 
business teachers and administrators who 
attended the meeting. Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was chairman of the panel. 
Industry was represented by F. Schnecke, 
assistant office manager at Lever Brothers 
and Allen Kooy, Personnel Department of 
American Steel Foundries. 

The problems submitted to the panel for 
discussion dealt with the following phases of 
business education: administration, guid- 
ance, typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and general business. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
DR. MARION M. LAMB 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING is a down-to-earth book 
that shows a teacher how to get the most 
out of a typewriting class. It covers all 
of the important things and the little 
things about teaching and administering 
a class in typewriting. It answers numer- 
ous questions that bother beginning 
teachers as well as experienced teachers. 
A copy of this should be in the hands of 
every typewriting teacher, and it is es- 
pecially valuable for a college methods 
course. The topics covered include: 
“You and Your Job,” “‘Skill Building,” 
“Job Instruction,” “Improvement of In- 
struction,’ “Evaluation and Grading of 
Student Achievement,” “Your Admini- 
strative Duties,”’ “Collect Reference and 
Teaching Materials,” “Write Your Own 
Reference Book,” “Join a _ Practice 
Clinic,” “‘Equipment and Supplies,” 
“Selection of Students,”’ “‘Standards,’’ 
“Principles of Skill Building,”’ ‘“Type- 
writing Tests,” “Reference Lists,”’ ““Charts 
and Forms.” 

Single copies $2.00 (postpaid if cash 
accompanies the order). 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 





San Francisco 
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The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives is sponsoring the second annual “‘Sell- 
ing As a Career” contest. It is approved by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Individual contests are 
sponsored by local clubs, but if there is no 
local Sales Executives Club in the com- 
munity or in a near-by city, teachers may 
obtain information by writing directly to the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
Shelton Hotel, 49th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Purpose of Project. ‘To provide strong in- 
centives for American youth (1) to explore 
the importance of selling to our high stand- 
ard of living, and (2) to consider the field as 
a career. 

Why This Is a Valuable Contest. This pro- 
ject has been conceived and is being under- 
written by a nonpolitical, nonsectarian asso- 
ciation with no economic or other axes to 
grind. The affiliated clubs of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives are composed 
of the nation’s topflight sales directors and 
managers. The purpose of the N.F.S.E. is 
the maintenance of a high code of ethical 
practice in the selling profession. 

Secondly, any program that stimulates 
youth to seek vocational guidance or come 
to early conclusions about careers is for the 
general good. Altogether too many young 
men and women drift into fields or jobs for 
which they are totally unfitted tempera- 
mentally or by aptitudes. As simple as this 
contest is, it can be a basis for starting 
countless students toward careers for which 
they are best equipped — in selling and other 
fields of activity. 

This essay contest is noncommercial. It 
involves no products and no propaganda for 
economic, political, or special interest groups. 
It is philanthropic to a large degree. 

The “Selling as a Career” contest provides 
strong implementation for English, com- 
mercial, and selling courses. It makes a 
highly stimulating classroom assignment, 
and is an excellent means of integrating the 
work of several departments. 

Extracurricular supervisors are generally 
looking for specific assignments for students 
on publications, in debating and discussion 
groups, and literary (or writing) clubs. The 
vocational angles and the historical eco- 
nomic developments which led to mass pro- 
duction and modern selling methods (neces- 
sary to maintain mass production and our 
resultant high standard of living) can be 
used here. 
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Contest on ‘Selling As A Career’ 


Attention is directed to the diversity of 
activities covered in the profession of selling 
There are many types of selling: (a) selling 
for manufacturers to jobbers and retailers 
(b) selling for jobbers to retailers, (c) route 
selling, (d) retail selling, (e) industrial] selling, 
and (f) selling intangibles. 

Participation is simple. There are no elabp. 
rate entry or formal school registration 
blanks. Three easy rules and three condj- 
tions are all that govern the contest. The 
emphasis is upon ideas rather than literary 
production. The subject, dealing as it does 
with a student’s future livelihood, is quite 
personal and hence with slight encourage. 
ment from teachers will evoke a far greater 
number of expressions than a project involv. 
ing abstractions. 

Your local Sales Executives Club has stu- 
dent folders, attractive posters, and other 
aids to help stir up interest. Local clubs 


will make suggestions as regards reference 
material available in your community. They 
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plan a publicity program through news- 
papers, school papers, magazines, and radio 
stations. 

Sponsorship of Entrants by Teachers or 
Principals. Each entry must be certified 
as original by a principal or teacher of the 
school attended by the student. 

The signature indicates to the contest 
officials and judges that the essay is original 
to the best knowledge of the sponsor. 
Original is considered to mean that the 
essay involved is consistent with the level 
of work produced by the student in his 
classes and, so far as the sponsor knows, 
represents the student’s own ideas and 
language. 

How Essays Will Be Judged. Among the 
points by which the judges will decide the 
winners will be: originality, thought content, 
sincerity, clarity, frankness, unity, and 
simplicity. 

Awards For Students: $1,000 for first prize, 
plus an all expense trip to Chicago for a 
three-day stay, during which presentation 
of the award will be made at an N.F.S.E. 
meeting. (Alternate trip to Washington, 
D. C., if the winner lives within 100 miles of 
Chicago.) $250 for second prize; $100 for 
third prize; $50 each for the seven next 
best; fifty Certificates of Award. 

Awards For Schools: To the participating 
school having the highest percentage of its 
enrollment submitting entries (in a national 
comparison) a set of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica or its equivalent. 

Awards For Teachers and Principals: An 
honorarium of $100 and a free trip to 
Chicago, accompanying his or her charge, 
to the teacher or principal sponsoring the 
first prize winner. (Trip to Washington, 
D. C., as alternative if first winner lives 
within 100 miles of Chicago.) An honora- 
rium of $50 to the sponsor of the second 
prize winner. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-con- 
tained bookkeeping outfit emphasizing record 
keeping for small businesses. It provides work 
for approximately thirty-six hours. A knowledge 
of double-entry bookkeeping is not required. 


List price $1.32. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago Dallas 


San Francisco 











February, 1949 
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15-minute timed writings 


Typewriting Techniques 
and 


Short Cuts 


By 
MacClain 
and 
Dame 





There are thirty-seven lessons in this 
book. Each lesson includes a warm- 
up drill, a 15-minute timed writing, 
and a follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. 
It provides 15-minute timed writings, 
but each lesson also develops special 
drills and techniques. For schools 
that have been wanting straight copy 
for supplementary purposes, here is 
more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on 
straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement 
that can be used with any textbook. 


The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, 
proper position, rhythm, concentra- 
tion, layout, short cuts, relaxation, 
and numerous other valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Road Maps of Industry. 1948. A series of 
colored charts dealing with current significant develop- 
ments in economics, published weekly by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The charts measure 814 
by 111% inches and include the latest available statis- 
tics from government agencies and other accredited 
sources. Each of the charts contains several paragraphs 
of explanation and credit as to the source of the statis- 
tics upon which the chart is based. For example, 
Chart No. 604, published July 25, 1947, is titled, 
“‘Wage Rates in Manufacturing, United States, 1941, 
1945, 1946.”’ It contains a graph showing the percent- 
age of workers receiving less than 65 cents an hour 
straight time wage rates. It also includes a graph that 
shows the percentage distribution of all wage earners 
in manufacturing. The sources for the statistics on 
this chart are the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the National Industrial Conference Board. Another 
chart in the series, No. 673, published November 19, 
1948, is titled, ‘Purchasing Value of the Dollar, United 
States, 1929-1948.” The graph on this chart shows the 
following: (1) dollar spent for raw materials (at whole- 
sale), (2) dollar spent for labor in manufacturing, (3) 
dollar spent for construction, and (4) consumers’ 
dollar. The sources for this chart are the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Engineering News-Record, and the 
Conference Board. Some titles of Road Maps of Indus- 
try, published from January 2, 1948, through September 
24, 1948, are as follows: Hourly and Weekly Earnings; 
Weekly Earnings, Actual and “Real’’; United States 
Savings Bonds; Employee Education; Loss in Personal 
Savings Through Price Rise; Federal Revenues and 
Expenditures; Marriages, Births, Deaths, and the 
Population; Employee Education; New Capital 
Security Flotations; Wages and Prices After World 
Wars I and II; Aid to Foreign Countries by the United 
States; Home Ownership; Group Life Insurance in 
Force; Livestock on Farms and Meat Consumption; 
Factors Affecting Employee Morale as Rated by 
Employees in Six Companies; Wholesale Prices; Rear- 


mament in the Air; Location of Industrial Plants; . 


National Defense Expenditures and Gross National 
Product; Annual Earnings of “Average” Salesmen; 
Organization for National Security; Imports and 
Exports of Merchandise; Work Stoppages by Union 
Affiliation; College Graduates in Industry; Fifty Largest 
Manufacturing Corporations; United States Savings 
Bonds, 1946-1948, Series E, F, and G; Labor Force 
and Its Utilization in War and Peace; Clerical Salaries, 
Weekly Median Rates; Ownership of Demand Deposits; 
Corporate Funds, Sources and Uses; Federal Receipts 
and Expenditures; Employee Compensation and Na- 
tional Income; Wholesale Prices; Union Security Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act; Electric Power Production by 
Type of Prime Mover; Output Per Man Hour; Federal 
Cash Income and Outgo; Money Supply and Money 
Rates; Group Insurance and Paid Sick Leave Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act: Provisions of Contracts Signed. 
Single copies free to high school teachers. Address 
requests to News Department, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 
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Curriculum Guide and Courses of Study in 
Business Education for North Carolina. 194g 
Publication No. 267. This is a 143-page, printed, paper. 
bound booklet issued by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. It is divided into the following 
three parts: Part I, Building the Business Curricul: 
Part II, Courses of Study; Part III, Sources of Help 
for the Business Teacher. Part I suggests a 2-way 
curriculum for a 1-teacher business department and a 
5-way curriculum for a large high school. Part JJ 
discusses the following business subjects: bookkeeping, 
business English, business law, business mathematics, 
business organization, clerical practice, consumer 
economics, co-operative office education, economic 
geography, general business, principles of selling, 
secretarial practice, shorthand, and typewriting. For 
information write to state superintendent of public 
instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


A Statistical Study of the Learning Ability 
of Men as it Relates to Age, Education, and 
Intelligence with Particular Reference to Book- 
keeping and Clerical Procedures. 1948. By Dr. 
Arnold E. Schneider. A 72-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet published by Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. It contains the dissertation for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree that won the 1946 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. The dissertation is 
divided into the following chapters: Chapter I, The 
Problem and the Learning Situation; Chapter II, The 
Data Employed to Measure Learning Ability; Chapter 
Ill, The Preliminary Studies — Relationship of 
Selected Factors to Learning Ability; Chapter IV, The 
Final Study — Relationships of the Variables to Learn- 
ing Ability; Chapter V, The Results of the Study. 
Price 60 cents, less discount of 10 per cent on orders for 
ten or more copies. Order from the Division of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Job Instruction Training—A Leader's 
Manual. December, 1948. Business Education 
Publication No. 41. This is a 71-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound booklet that is a revision of the employee 
instruction training manual published during the war 
by the California State Department of Education. The 
manual has been prepared for the purpose of providing 
managers, department heads, and supervisors with the 
fundamentals of efficient teaching methods. It contains 
the old and tested theories employed successfully in 
education for many years. The manual outlines the 
procedures for the following five meetings: Meeting 1, 
The Four-Step Method of Teaching; Meeting 2, The 
Job Breakdown; Meeting 3, Demonstrations by Mem- 
bers; Meeting 4, Demonstrations and Special Problems; 
Meeting 5, Demonstrations and Responsibilities of 
Supervisors. For information write California State 
Department of Education, Commission for Vocational 
Education, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, 
California. 
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THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, Part I 


(Recording and Posting — The Opening Entry) 


Speed Up Bookkeeping Instruction in the Classroom 
with this New S.V.E. Bookkeeping Filmstrip in Color 





42 frames in color, with captions, sub- 
titles and text frames 





A Frame from the Filmstrip Showing 
a Journal Entry in a Two-Column 
Journal 


An Outline of @ Journal 


wo- Column Jour 


nal 





This new single-frame filmstrip, The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I, covers in simple 
step-by-step procedure the recording of the opening entry and the posting of 
the opening entry to the ledger. It is based on the tried, tested, and proved 
methods that can be used successfully in the hands of the average teacher. It 
correlates with 20TH CeNTuRY BooKKEEPING AND AccouNTING by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett. However, it is so basic that it may be used with any other 
standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. The price of The Bookkeeping 
Cycle, Part I filmstrip in color is $5.00. 


Parts II and III of the bookkeeping cycle filmstrips will 


:; be released at a later date. Part II will include additional 
Se 


oo journal entries, posting to the ledger, and a trial balance. 


BOOKKEEPING Part III will include the work sheet, financial statements, 
gaccel NTING 


adjusting and closing entries. 








These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western 
Publishing Company and the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. Part I may be ordered immediately. 








Distributed By 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Strategy 


The little man was pushing his cart through the 
crowded aisles of the big super market. 

“Coming through,” he called merrily. No one moved. 

“Gangway,” he shouted. A few men stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation and then smiled 
as a bright idea struck him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
scattered like chaff in the wind. 

eee 


Matrimony 


The women 


She: “I’ve been asked to get married lots of times.’ 
He: “Who asked you?” 
She: “Mother and Father.” 

ee ee 


Comparison 


Customer: “Three of those apples you sent me were 
rotten. I'll bring them back.” 
Merchant: “That’s all right. You needn’t bring 
them back. Your word is just as good as the apples.” 
ee @ e@ 


Home on the Range 


Cowboy: “Putting your saddle on backward, aren't 
you?” 
Dude rancher: “That’s all you know about it, 
smarty. You don’t even know which way I’m going.” 
eee 


A Little ‘‘Nutty”’ 


Lady (at almond counter): “Who attends to the 
nuts?” 
Wise guy: “Be patient. I'll wait on you in a minute.” 
e ee 
His Dream Came True 


First old-timer: “Have any of your childhood dreams 
come true?”’ 

Second old-timer: “Only one. When my mother 
used to comb my hair, I often wished that I didn’t 
have any.” 

ee ee 
Better Than Hay 


“How did Blank lose the fingers of his right hand?” 

“‘He put them in the horse’s mouth to see how many 
teeth he had.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“The horse closed his mouth to see how many fingers 


Blank had.” 


e ee 
Fond Farewell 


Two friends met and one of them noticed that the 
other’s hands were dirty. 

“How come your hands are covered with soot?”’ he 
inquired. 

The friend explained that he had just been down to 
the railroad station to see his wife off on a long trip to 
visit relatives. 

“But why are your hands dirty?” 

“T patted the engine.” 
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Going Down? 


Customer: “I want a nice present for my husband. 
What would you advise?” 

Shopkeeper: ““May I ask you how long you have 
been married, madam?” 

Customer: “Oh, about fifteen years.” 

Shopkeeper: “Bargain counter in the basement, 
madam.” 

ee @« e 
The Economy Size 


Freshman (at riding academy): “I wish to rent a 
horse.” 
Groom: “How long?” 
Freshman: ““The longest you’ve got. There will be 
five of us going.” 
e ee e 


The Only Way 


Sally: “‘My brother is playing hookey from corre- 
spondence school.” 
Margie: “‘How does he do that?” 
Sally: ““He mails them empty envelopes.” 
ee @ e 
Good Little Girl 


““Were you a good little girl at Sunday School today?” 
““Yes, the teacher offered me a big plate of money, 
and I said, ‘No, thank you.’ ” 
e ee 


She’s Prepared 


Auntie: “And what will you do, my little darling, 
when you grow up to be a great big girl?” 
Child: “‘Reduce.” 
ee 


Proving the Point 


Sonny: “Do angels have wings, mummy?” 

Mother: “Yes, darling.” 

Sonny: “Can they fly?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear.” 

Sonny: “Then when is nursie going to fly, ‘cause 
Daddy called her an angel last night?” 

Mother: ‘Tomorrow, darling, tomorrow.” 

e ee 


Early to Bed, Early to Rise 


“Well, good night. Hope I haven’t kept you up too 
late,” said the departing guest. 
“Oh, no, not at all,” answered the polite host. “We 
would have been getting up soon anyway.” 
e ee 
Warning 
The following notice was inserted in a rural weekly: 
“Anyone found near my chicken house at night will 
be found there next morning.” 
eee 
I Dare You! 


A man returning home in the small hours of the 
night found a burglar jimmying the lock on his front 
door. Thinking quickly the man whispered to the 
prowler, “I’ll open the door if you'll go in first.” 
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Carlson and Forkner, famous authors of the standard textbook, 20ra Century BooxKEEPING 
anp AccounTinG, collaborate once again to give you an equally essential teaching tool... 
the Coronet Instructional Film — Bookkeeping and You. 
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Now your students see bookkeeping in action. The actual business transac- 
tions that people make in a normal business day and the accepted procedure 
for recording these transactions afe clearly illustrated. Like all Coronet 
business and economics films, Bookkeeping and You presents students with a 


better picture of the busy world of commerce and finance outside the class- 
room. 


For information on how to obtain these famous Coronet business and eco- 
nomics films or a complete catalog write: 


Coronet Films 


CORONET BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 1 — Recording 
and Posting The Opening Entry. (Released in 
1949.) This is one of a series of three single-frame 
35-mm. silent filmstrips in color produced by the 
Society for Visual Education. Parts 2 and 3, which 
will be available at a later date, will cover the remaining 
steps of the bookkeeping cycle. Part 1 consists of forty- 
three frames and is based on Chapters 1 to 3 of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
nineteenth edition, by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett. 
However, it may be used with any textbook. 


Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to provide 
another aid in the teaching of bookkeeping. The 
first few frames illustrate and explain, step by step, 
the balance sheet and the journal. The next few frames 
show the procedure to be followed to record the balance 
sheet in the journal. After the opening entry has been 
made, the procedure to be followed to post the opening 
entry to the ledger is explained and illustrated step 
by step. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip may be used in the 
following three ways: (1) as an introduction to the 
bookkeeping cycle, (2) as the steps in the bookkeeping 
cycle are being studied by the class, and (3) as a review 
of the first steps in the bookkeeping cycle. It would 
be advisable to use the filmstrip in all three ways. 


Sale. “The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 1 — Record- 
ing and Posting the Opening Entry”’ may be purchased 
from the Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. The selling price is $5.00. 


Don’t Be a Goozler. (Released in 1946.) This 
is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires thirty-three 
and one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown 
in fifteen minutes. It is No. 3 of a series of six filmstrips 
on “Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” distributed by the Dart- 
nell Corporation. 


Summary. This filmstrip points out the common 
fault of using too many long words in letter writing. 
Letters using too many long words are demonstrated 
and suggestions for improvement are made. The film- 
strip points out that letters will be much better if the 
writer does not use a long word where a short word will 
do just as well. 


““Meeting Guide”’ is the title of the manual that ac- 
companies the six filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the six filmstrips 
and outlines the procedure to be used in presenting 
each filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. College classes in business corre- 
spondence, business administration, and secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 
ful. 


Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois, The selling 
price for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips 
are not sold separately. 
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The Store’s Personnel. (Released in 1947.) This 
is a 35-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty. 
three and one third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in approximately 10 minutes. It is one of g 
series of four sound-slide films that make up the film 
kit entitled, “Helping People Buy.” The other three 
slide films in the film kit are: “The Retail Store.” 
“The Store’s Stock in Trade,” and “The Store's 
Customers.” The film kit “Helping People Buy” js 
distributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip dramatizes the character. 
istics necessary for success in retail selling. It empha- 
sizes that a successful store personnel must (1) accept 
responsibility, (2) show initiative, (3) take pride in 
the work, (4) try to develop a good reputation, (5) 
offer service, (6) develop pride in work, (7) develop 
ability to sell, (8) co-operate with other personnel, 
(9) co-ordinate activities, and (10) work as a team. 

A conference guide for the film kit “Helping People 
Buy” accompanies the sound-slide films. The manual 
contains helpful sugggestions for the procedures to be 
followed at each meeting and includes questions which 
may be used after each slide film has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school, adult, and college 
classes in distributive education should find this film- 
strip interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of four filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete kit is $100.00. The filmstrips are 
not sold separately. 


Things The Masters Know. (Released in 
1946.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires 
thirty-three and one-third revolutions a minute and may 
be shown in fifteen minutes. It is No. 6 of a series of six 
filmstrips on “‘Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” distributed by 
the Dartnell Corporation. 

Summary. This filmstrip demonstrates the impor- 
tance of sincerity in our letters. Some of the points 
demonstrated are: (1) to avoid belittling the reader, (2) 
to increase the number of replies to letters by using 
dated action, and (3) to make our letters more realistic 
and human. 

“Meeting Guide” is the title of the manual that aec- 
companies the six filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the six filmstrips 
and outlines the procedure to be used in presenting 
each filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. College classes in business corte- 
spondence, business administration, and_ secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 
ful. 


Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be pur- 
chased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood an 
Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips are not 
sold separately. 
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The Store’s Customers. (Released in 1947.) This 
‘s a 35-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty- 
three and one third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in approximately 10 minutes. It is one of a 
series of four sound-slide films that make up the film 
kit entitled, “Helping People Buy.” The other three 
slide films in the film kit are: “The Retail Store, 
“The Store’s Stock in Trade,’ and “The Store's 
Personnel.” The film kit “Helping People Buy” is 
distributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail personnel. 


Summary. ‘This filmstrip explains why customers 
buy in certain stores and why they do not buy in other 
stores. The following characteristics of a store that 
attracts customers are emphasized: (1) help customers 
buy, (2) be friendly, (3) be gracious, (4) know your 
merchandise, (5) approach customers promptly, (6) 
present merchandise promptly, (7) explain extra serv- 
ices, (8) have better displays, (9) make advertisements 
more effective, (10) provide rest rooms and other 
facilities for customers, (11) improve store fixtures, 
(12) improve merchandise lines carried, (13) provide 
better parking facilities, and (14) be more courteous. 

A conference guide for the film kit “Helping People 
Buy” accompanies the sound-slide films. The manual 
contains helpful suggestions for the procedures to be 
followed at each meeting and includes questions which 
may be used after each slide film has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school, adult, and college 
classes in distributive education should find this film- 
strip interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of four filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete kit is $100.00. The filmstrips are not 
sold separately. 


Pattern For World Prosperity. (Released in 
1948.) This is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip that consists 
of fifty frames, five of which are title frames. It is the 
third of a series of filmstrips on the United Nations and 
was produced by the Film Publishers, Inc. in co- 
operation with the Womens Action Committee for 
Lasting Peace. 


Summary. Cartoons and charts are used to show the 
interdependence of people, groups, and nations. The 
work being done by the Economic and Social Council 
and specialized agencies to improve economic conditions 
throughout the world is illustrated. Some of the points 
emphasized in the filmstrip are: (1) The fact that the 
United States has more than doubled its production 
since 1938 and that jobs at home depend partly on 
world trade with other countries; (2) How political 
stability in many countries is bolstered by both the 
economy and the well being of the people; (3) The fact 
that plans for improving economic conditions must 
meet the immediate need and the long term need for 
profitable exchange of goods; (4) How a high standard 
of living in undeveloped areas offers new markets for 
industrialized nations; (5) How enlightened self-interest 
in the United States demands fair and liberal trade. 

A mimeographed sheet containing information to be 
read to the audience as each frame is shown accom- 
panies the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. ‘The filmstrip suggests some 
problems for discussion for high school classes in 
economics and consumer economics. 


Sale. “Pattern For World Prosperity” may be pur- 
chased from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, 


a York 4, New York. The selling price is $3 post- 
paid. 
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Using the Bank. 
one reel, 16-mm. sound film produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


(Released in 1947.) This is a 


Summary. This film explains and illustrates some of 
the services offered to an individual by a bank. Some 
of the points emphasized in the film are the procedure 
for opening a savings account, interest paid on savings, 
how to secure a loan, and the path that the check 
follows from the time it is written until it is returned 
to the bank on which it is drawn. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in general 
business, business arithmetic, and bookkeeping would 
find this film interesting before and after studying the 
unit on banking services. 


Sale and Rental. “Using the Bank” may be secured 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. The selling price 
is $45. For rental purposes contact Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., or any one of the following: 
Paul Cox, 1640 East Mountain Street, Pasadena, 
California; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 207 South 
Green Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; George H. Mitchell, 
712 North Haskell, Dallas, Texas; Wendell Shields, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 450 West 56th Street, 
New York, New York; and B. J. Plimpton, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The rental price is $2.50 for 
one, two, or three days. 


Per Cent in Everyday Life. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film available in color or black 
and white. The film was produced by’Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films with Dr. H. C. Christofferson, professor of 
mathematics, Miami University, Miami, Florida, as 
collaborator. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The first part of the film emphasizes the 
many ways in which the knowledge of per cent may be 
used. The story centers around Bob, a student, who 
is figuring commissions, taxes, interest, and discount. 
Bob finally develops a formula that may be used to 
solve everyday problems that involve per cent. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for junior 
high school classes in business arithmetic and general 
business. It may serve as a springboard for further 
class discussion on problems involving per cent. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Per Cent in Everyday Life” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $45.00 
for black and white and $90.00 for color. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film library. 


Post-War Jobs. (Released in 1944.) This is a two- 
reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture produced by 20th 
Century Fox for the March of Time. It may be shown 
in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. The film describes the problems involved 
in achieving full employment and pictures the planning 
that was done during the war for post-war jobs. The 
planning for post-war jobs by business, industrial, 
and government groups is shown in the film. 


Recommended Use. Even though the film was re- 
leased in 1944, college classes in economics and busi- 
ness policies and management would find the film 
suitable for a discussion on the importance of planning 
for economic development. 


Rental. ‘“‘Post-War Jobs” is available from Associa- 
tion Films which has the following offices: 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York; 206 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San 
Francisco 2, California; and 3012 Maple Avenue, 
Dallas 4, Texas. The rental price is $3.00. 
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for Modernized, Streamlined, Simplified 
teaching of bookkeeping 








Nineteenth 
Edition 





By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 





The new nineteenth edition has already established a new high standard 
in classroom performance and popularity with teachers and students. It 
is already state adopted in fourteen states and in many hundreds of other 
independent schools. 


It is clearly written, generously illustrated, and thoroughly up to date in 
every respect. As you examine it you will find it is modernized, stream- 
lined, and simplified. It will make the teaching easier and the course more 
interesting for your students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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